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Editorial. 


FTER the summer vacation new activities will begin 
in all the churches. A review recently made of 
Presbyterian statistics, showing hundreds of churches 
which have but a nominal existence, suggests a 
warning concerning the business end of religion. 

A minister remarked yesterday, “It is pleasant to hear of 
churches that not only raise their ministers’ salaries, but pay 
them after they are voted.” It is a lamentable fact that some 
of the most promising religious enterprises fail simply 
because no one takes the trouble to look after the finances. 
We have known churches to offer salaries of ten or twelve 
hundred dollars when there were not a hundred dollars 
income, and not even a subscription paper in sight. The 
theory of the managers was, “Oh, give us what we want, and 
we will pay for it.” The people will pay for what they want 
if they are asked to do so at the proper time and in the 
proper way. ‘The proper time to provide for the expenses of 
a church is at the beginning of the year. Before any expense 
is incurred and before any obligations have been assumed, 
-there should be a canvass, kindly, but thorough-going, to 
ascertain exactly what people want and what they are willing 
to pay for it. “But,” it is objected, “if we have a new 
minister, we cannot raise money until interest is excited.” In 
that case the only fair and honest method is to tell the 
minister and congregation exactly how much money is 
pledged and will be paid, whether or no. Then both the 
minister and.the people will know what to expect. They 
will understand that part of the temporal business of the 
parish has a financial foundation, and the rest of it is specu- 
lative. If the minister understands this and is willing to 
accept the “ wild-cat ” security for a part of his salary, there 
need be no disappointment. Any other course leads into the 
shallows, where loss is certain. When a young minister sets 
out with a promise of a salary to which he adapts his rate of | 
expenditure, and then pays his bills promptly and discharges 
his duty as a citizen, he may find himself after a time embar- 
rassed by debt, unable to fulfil his obligations, disgraced in 
his own estimation; and, finally, discouraged because people 
do not rally “to pay old debts,” he becomes a heart-broken 
failure. 
J 


Men and women of ordinary sensibilities, who have kept 
themselves informed day by day of events in all parts of the 
world during the last summer, have been more wrought upon 
than in any time since the Civil War. ‘The events not only 
of our own war with Spain, but in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
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have been so momentous and dramatic that every day has 
brought some new interest, and often intense excitement. 
If one allowed himself to be played upon by the general 
news of the day as it was furnished from every quarter of 
the globe, he needed no theatre or novel to stir his jaded 
imagination. All the world is in motion. Tremendous 
forces are upheaving old kingdoms and impelling strong 
nations to new achievements. He who finds life to be dull 
in these stirring days of action must have withdrawn himself 
from the currents of human activity or have lost his power 
to sympathize with life about him. The best thing in all 
this activity is that it comes out of abounding life. We are 
learning the uses of moral power and political enginery and 
social organization. The last fifty years have been filled 
with the triumphs of physical discovery. We are entering 
now upon an era of moral discovery. Mighty forces are to 
be tamed, and men are learning how to tame them. - Ti- 
tanic powers have been let loose, and now men and nations 
are striving to win the mastery over them. To one on the 
outside it may look like a scene of confusion. ‘There is 
noise and dust and disorder; but one who gets close to the 
heart of things may, with gladness, see in the making the 
great moral enginery of the future. 


ad 


SECRETARY ALGER is reported to have made some very 
commendable remarks about the future conduct of the war. 
One hundred thousand men will be under orders, and he 
says they shall be under strict discipline. They shall be 
placed in wholesome camps, where they will be well fed and 
well drilled. Subordinate officers who do not know their 
business or who do not obey orders will be held to strict 
account, and speedily weeded out of the service. That is the 
kind of talk the country approves. The Secretary does not 
inform us whether these remarks indicate an entirely new 
policy or not. ‘The impression made upon the country is 
that none of these very essential principles have marked the 
administration of affairs up to the beginning of September. 
It seems now certain that there will be an investigation. It 
certainly is desirable to know whether or not the loss of 
health and the waste of life which seems so pitiful were the 
necessary accompaniments of war. Was it unavoidable that 
camp life at Chickamauga should be almost as deadly as at 
Santiago? Was it a necessary result of military operations” 
that volunteers at Camp Alger should live in a pest-hole 
worse than the slums of an Oriental city? Where was the 
fault, if there was one? Was it the system, the officers, the 
men, or nobody that was to blame? 


wt 


THE President has asked the following gentlemen to serve 
as a Committee of Investigation: Lieut.-Gen. John M. Scho- 
field, Gen. John B. Gordon, Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman, Gen, Charles F. Manderson, Robert T. 
Lincoln, Daniel S. Lamont, Dr. W. W. Keene, Col. James A. 
Sexton. 

The message which President McKinley addressed to 
each of them is as follows : — 


“Will you render the country a great service by accepting: 
my appointment as a member of the committee to examine 
into the conduct of the commissary, quartermaster, and medi- 
cal bureaus of the War Department during the war, and into 
the extent, causes, and treatment of sickness in the field and 
in the camps? 

“It is my desire that the full and exact truth shall be 
ascertained and made known. I cannot too strongly impress 
upon you my earnest wish that this committee shall be of 
such high character as will command the complete confi- 
dence of the country ; and I trust you will consent to serve. 

“WILLIAM McKINLEy.” 
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The New Vork Zyibune says: “It would have been diffi- 
cult for the President to have selected nine men more favor- 
ably known +o the American people, and. yet perfectly 
equipped for the work they will be called upon to perform. 
These are all men of large affairs and wide experience. 
Some of them will not accept, but the President has shown 
by the selection he has made sagacity of the kind which 
combines rare wisdom and plain common sense in Just 
proportions. Such an appointment does honor to the Pres- 
ident. It will please the country, and certainly will result in 
a just verdict, if these gentlemen will serve. 

am 


BerorE anarchy can be accepted as a blessing in dis- 
guise, it must show some signs of sanity and benevolence in 
its manifestations. Even murder, if it were always the result 
of an attack upon evil men, might indicate an intention to 
bless the world by rooting«out tyrants. But the assassin 
who stabs a woman is an enemy of the human race. Within 
three weeks an assault has been made upon the Czar of 
Russia, and another is reported to have been made upon 
the youthful Queen Wilhelmina; and now the Empress of 
Austria has been killed. “If this is anything more than a 
blind attack upon all government, why select a helpless 
woman, burdened with many sorrows, just at the time when 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, after fifty years of humane gov- 
ernment and personal trouble, was about to celebrate his 
jubilee among his affectionate subjects? For such a crime 
there is no possible excuse or palliation. Any sympathy 
directed toward such a criminal as this assassin, excepting 
such sympathy as must always be due to the most desperate 
sinners, is a dangerous encouragement to evil-doing. There 
are wrongs enough in the world which good men and 
women have it in charge to set right. But no wrong is ever 
righted by the stiletto of the assassin. ‘Take it altogether, 
and civilized human society was never so well inclined 
toward justice and mercy as it is to-day. There never was 
a time when the rights of the poor and the feeble were so 
Such an event as this tends only 
to stop the stream of sympathy flowing out of the hearts of 
the prosperous and powerful. This outbreak of savagery is 
only an extreme instance of that spirit which has had too 
much encouragement. When men show their snarling teeth 
and allow themselves to make threats, or to encourage those 
who threaten and plan violence, they prepare the evil ground 
for the evil seed which soon bears its awful crop of hatred 
and murder. Liberty of speech and action up to the bor- 
ders of criminality must be allowed. But civil liberty does 
not carry with it the necessity of encouragement and sym- 
pathy toward those who use their liberty and abuse it. 
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THE experience related at the close of our sermon this 
week indicates the method of the best missionary work. 
‘The best part of the experience is the total unconsciousness 
on both sides of any effort to make a proselyte. Not only 
in the few weeks of vacation, but in all our intercourse with : 
the world, every Unitarian family and each individual mem- 
ber may be a modest and unobtrusive, yet a watchful and 
enthusiastic missionary. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
people with whom we are thrown temporarily in contact 
have no interest in religious matters, and do not wish for the 
light of new vital and inspiring truth. To suppose that is 
to be dangerously untrue to one of our own most precious 
doctrines, — that humanity is at heart and in essence of God, 
divine in spirit, eternally and naturally tending toward the 
perfect. When we see souls behind faces, we realize that, 
wherever we go, everywhere hunger and thirst for the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, exist. The minds of men and 
women are more apt than we think to catch with alacrity at 
the chance suggestion of a brighter faith, a more joyous 
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thought of the future, a grander conception of the purpose 
of life. If we are not ashamed of our faith, we may, as con- 
versational missionaries, spread rays of light which, touching 
awaiting spirits, may quicken them to their ascension. 


wt 


Zun’s Herald is celebrating its seventy-fifth birthday. It 
has back of it the Wesleyan Association, which now, in the 
paper and the building, hold a property valued at $400,000. 
The profits accruing from the business are paid in dividends 
to the Conferences in New England for the benefit of needy 
ministers and their families. The history of the various de- 
partments of the work, and the persons who have been con- 
tributors to its success, fill this anniversary number. When 
the Herald began its career, the Arminian Methodists stood 
over against both Calvinism and Unitarianism. The contro- 
versies between the early Methodists and the Calvinistic 
Congregationalists were as sharp and bitter as any that ever 
tickled the palate of a New England debater. ‘The three 
forms of heresy combated by the early Methodists were Cal- 
vinism, Universalism, and Unitarianism. ‘That which kept 
Methodism within the fold of Orthodoxy was its acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Trinity and the beliefs necessarily as- 
sociated with it. Government by an episcopacy set it apart 
from all forms of Congregationalism. If that were abolished, 
it would be difficult to find a difference between liberal Or- 
thodoxy and liberal Methodism. That which separated 
early Methodism from Universalism and Unitarianism has 
been qualified to such an extent that a gifted Methodist 
might easily fill a long term of service in the Methodist 
Church without affirming the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
Trinity and without once insisting upon everlasting punish- 
ment, to say nothing of a literal hell. 


Good Ground. 


In his great parable of the Sower, Jesus taught a definite, 
sensible, much-needed lesson concerning the necessity of 
preparation for a harvest and economy of effort in sowing 
the seed. Take the three reports in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke as if they were instructions to a sower, and it would 
seem impossible to mistake the meaning of Jesus; and yet in 
sermons, hymns, and exhortations the teaching of Jesus is 
distinctly reversed. That which he condemned is recom- 
mended. That which he showed to be false is praised as 
wisdom. In the three accounts of the parable the closing 
exhortation is, “ He that hath ears, let him hear.” In spite 
of that attempt to catch and hold the attention of the world, 
the teaching still falls upon heedless ears. 

Let us imagine Jesus giving instructions to Millet’s Sower. 
As the stalwart husbandman stands with his apron full of 
seed, and his right hand ready to scatter it with full swing 
upon the waiting ground, imagine Jesus pointing out to him 
the way to get ample returns for his labor. Would he say to 
him, Be careful to sow by the wayside, where the birds will 
come and devour it; scatter it freely on the rocky places, 
where, having no depth of ground, it will wither away ; let it 
fall in the hedges, where the thorns will spring up and choke 
it? Can we imagine Jesus giving such advice to the sower? 
Can he to so little purpose have watched the husbandmen in 
the fields of Galilee? Did he advise the scattering of seed 
everywhere, in the hope that a few straggling stocks would 
escape the birds, the drought, and the choking thorns? 

Did Jesus trust too much to the common sense of the 
world, when he mentioned these things in contrast with the 
good ground, well prepared, in which, the seed being sown, it 
brought forth from thirty to a hundred fold ? 

There is a generous quality in the purpose which has so 
distorted the teaching of Jesus. There has been an attempt 
to breathe into this parable that other teaching of Jesus 
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which is beyond all praise; namely, that we are to do good, 
despairing of no one. But that is not the lesson of this 
parable, nor is it a substitute for the lesson so urgently 
needed in all good works. The “good ground” is the soil 
of the human heart. If it is hard, it must be ploughed. If 
it is arid, it must be watered. If it is filled with stones, 
they must be taken away. If it has grown up with thorns 
and brambles, they must be rooted out. With the plough, 
the harrow, and the drill, the ground is prepared, the seed is 
planted, and the harvest is abundant. 

This is the lesson needed in every department of society. 
Applied, it means ample training and special selection for 
the public service, civil, military, and naval. It means care- 
ful education in all the rudiments of virtue for those who are 
well born, and a still more careful physical training and de- 
velopment for those who are ill-born and defective. It means 
a wider knowledge and a deeper thoughtfulness on the part 
of those who control capital and employ labor, with a similar 
preparation for those who are dependent upon others for the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. It means for the Church 
methods which will reach to every individual and stir the 
soil about the very roots of life. The public work of a 
church gains depth and power and fruitfulness just in pro- 
portion to the careful preparation of the minds and hearts 
in which the good seed is sown. 

The teaching of Jesus in this parable, then, does not en- 
courage any wholesale, thoughtless, enthusiastic campaign 
for the good of the human race. It does encourage just 
that patient, wise, thoughtful, and} skilful adaptation of ways 
to means which makes the difference between the successful 
sower and his scatter-brained neighbor who plants at hap- 
hazard, and harvests his scanty returns. 

Having written thus far, an apt illustration comes to hand 
in the current number of the Contemporary Review. John 
Hollins, a member of the Salvation Army, writes concerning 
the dangers which beset its work. ‘Taking, apparently, our 
interpretation of the parable, he says: “ Perhaps to the work 
of no religious body does the parable of the Sower apply so 
aptly as to that of the Salvation Army. We are always © 
sowing: we sow everywhere. We get all sorts of cases,— 
those ‘who have no root in themselves,’ as well as those 
‘in good ground,’ with perhaps a few knaves and cranks 
thrown in. And immediately we send them out into the 
streets with a literal flourish of trumpets. But afterward, 
‘when affliction or persecution ariseth,’ many of them ‘are 
offended.’ The good remain; but the corps is reduced by 
one-half, and the public form their own opinions. There 
is surely room for caution, thoroughness, and some wise 
method of probation here.” 


Worlds not Realized. 


Our title-phrase from Wordsworth’s loveliest ode is at 
once instructive in the right use of language, and suggestive 
of acertain posture of affairs. By ‘realized’? Wordsworth 
did not mean “appreciated,” as many do who use the word, 
but “made real,” as all should mean who use it. This is a 
trifling matter. Of more importance is the posture of affairs 
suggested by the phrase we quote, which, in its turn, was sug- 
gested by one of Emerson’s essays. Another would have 
done as well, because in reading Emerson we are always 
“moving about in worlds not realized.” In this respect he 
was one of many in his generation. ‘The phenomenon had 
its amusing aspect, of which no one was more perfectly 
aware than Emerson, or satirized more pleasantly than he 
did in his “Chardon Street Convention,” “ New England 
Reformers,” and other lectures and essays. ‘There were so 
many specifics recommended, any one of which would bring 
the blush of the millennial-dawn. Fermented liquor was the 
root of all evil. Some said fermented bread ; another, salt. 
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We remember very well the prophet of this burden which 
was so oppressive to Lot’s wife. But it had a quieting 
effect upon her, while—as indicated by our prophet —it 
stirred men up to all manner of iniquity. It made them 
thirsty, and they had to drink; and, having drunk, they 
were thirsty for their fellow-creatures’ money or their life. 
But Emerson had the wit to see that with all the crudity 
and absurdity, there was abundant noble aspiration ; and we 
see this more plainly, perhaps, than he did, because we see 
how much of this was embodied in his own hope and vision 
of the better things that were to be. 

But, if the vendors of absurd specifics found the people of 
their time uncircumcised in heart and ears, and unwilling to 
accept salvation on their easy terms, is not the world which 
Emerson saw in mystic vision quite as much unrealized as 
any that the most ridiculous of his contemporaries forecast? 
Indeed, some of the special worlds forecast by Emerson’s 
contemporaries have been grandly realized,— Garrison’s, for 
example. He lived to see that glorious consummation, and 
to see how far from even-handed justice was the portion 
dealt to the emancipated slave. But other worlds in which 
Emerson’s philanthropic contemporaries moved about are 
still unrealized, and their realization seems much further off 
to-day than it did then. The most attractive, next to aboli- 
tion, were temperance and peace. Much farther off their 
coming shines for those who care for them to-day than for 
their earliest friends. In 1843 the end of the world seemed 
not less certain or less imminent than the end of intemper- 
ance and war. Perhaps we are nearer to the end of intem- 
perance now than we were when its doom seemed so certain 
and so near at hand. But what would Dr. Gannett and his 
yoke-fellows of the Peace Society have thought if they could 
have foreseen our day? Our world unrealized, but sure to 
be erelong, is a standing army of one hundred thousand 
men, and a navy of corresponding strength,— a nation quali- 
fied to hold her own against the stoutest foes. The fact is 
that we have our worlds unrealized quite as profusely as 
the Transcendentalists; but they are different worlds, in 
general much more material, much more concrete. 

Then, too, we are wiser, in some things, than our fathers. 
We have learned by their mistakes, and understand that the 
general reformation of society is dependent upon many 
causes, and that® its development is slow. Emerson and 
his contemporaries had ardent hopes, great expectations ; 
but so have many in our own time,— a great many more than 
in his. The expectant ones were more concentrated then ; 
and, being intoxicated with new wine, they made a great deal 
of noise in proportion to their numbers. Probably it would 
not be difficult to parallel the most absurd vagaries of the 
Chardon Street Convention with contemporary fads. For a 
public meeting to have a moderator seemed to Nathaniel 
Rogers an affront to universal equality; but there are bees 
in bonnets of the latest style less innocent than that. 

We have made important gains. That in the comfort and 
decency of life is not to be despised. If ¢hiémgs are some- 
times in the saddle, it may be doubted if they are more so 
than formerly ; and they are often better things. If the new 
house is uglier than the old one, which necessity contrived, 
it is only because the desire for beauty generally results in 
an uncouth beginning; and meantime the new comfort is 
ethical. The bath-tub and clean table-cloth and napkin are 
innovations that compel a higher moral tone. To him that 
had clean hands the Psalmist promised much, and still the 
promise holds. 

But, to go back to Emerson,— which is always to go for- 
ward,— his worlds unrealized were not pre-eminently those 
of concrete business or politics or domestic life. What they 
were built of was the dignities and responsibilities of the in- 
dividual soul; and it is impossible to read him without a 
painful sense that something beautiful is vanished from our 
life. 
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Little have we in our present literature or religion that 
makes so exigent a demand .as his or breathes such a per- 
suasive invitation. ‘To read his glowing page is to feel that 
we have fallen upon evil times. We are not even enticed by 
such a lofty dream as that which lured him from afar. But, 
for those who will, his worlds unrealized still open wide their 
doors; and we can move about in them with awed and silent 
hearts. 


Untimely Controversy. 


A Boston paper has an account of the drowning of a 
woman in the Neponset River. The account ends with a 
remark which throws a curious light on a certain phase of 
human nature. “It is the opinion of the hospital authorities 
thatthe woman might have been saved, had proper measures 
been taken immediately on her recovery from the water. 
Instead the Quincy and Boston police engaged in a dis- 
pute as to which should take charge of the body. The 
woman jumped from the Quincy side of the bridge, but 
was rescued from the Boston side.” 

It was an interesting question, to be sure, thus suddenly 
presented to the thoughtful policeman. There was much 
to be said on either side of the question. One might argue 
with much plausibility either for the terminus a guo or the 
terminus ad guem. It was just such a question as Dogberry 
himself would have delighted to discuss with his sapient 
neighbor Verges. The only trouble was that before the 
argument about jurisdiction was finished the poor woman 
was dead. However interesting such a controversy may 
have been to the participants, we must agree that it was 
untimely. 

Is not that, after all, the difficulty with most controversies? 
An urgent work needs to be done, and there are persons 
whose business it is to do it. Instead, however, of giving | 
themselves heartily to the work and doing it in the simplest 
and most direct way, there are always those who find in mere 
technicalities insuperable obstacles. They fear nothing so 
much as the appearance of. irregularity. Commom sense 
and common humanity are lost sight of in the presence of 
a petty detail. They are afraid of assuming any personal 
responsibility. So it happens that in a crisis where there 
is the demand for immediate action these narrowly con- 
scientious people become obstructionists. The very ma- 
chinery which was intended to accomplish great things de- 
feats itself. People are allowed to perish while the life- 
savers dispute over the precise limitations of their authority. 

In all large organizations there is a necessity for what is 
called “red tape.” There must be an orderly way of doing 
things, and a wholesome subordination, But there must also 
be at the head of every such enterprise a man who is not a 
worshipper of red tape, and who is capable of free and quick 
action in an unexpected emergency. ‘Nice customs cur- 
tesy to great kings,” said Shakespeare’s Henry V. There is 
perhaps no better test of greatness than this,— the ability 
to brush aside what is trivial and inconsequent, and get at 
once at the main point. This quality of directness is what 
every one recognizes in statesmen like Lincoln and generals 
like Grant. There was a homely straightforwardness about 
them. They adapted means to ends, and‘not ends to means. 

That “the letter killeth” is a text that has been given a 
terrible significance in the last few months. We read of 
men starving in camp, while provisions were being carried 
back and forth from Florida to Cuba in government trans- 
ports. In such a case it is quite possible that each officer 
could make an excellent technical plea before a court-mar- 
tial. He was obeying the letter of his orders, while at the 
same time he may have utterly violated the spirit. 

In our religious work we find the same blunder made. 
Many people delight in religious controversy. There are so 
many interesting questions to be discussed, so many defini- 
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tions to be criticised, so many doctrines to be assailed or 
defended. They are completely absorbed by these things. 
This is all very well in its time and place; but the contro- 
versialist (even when he is on the right side) becomes an ob- 
structionist when he intrudes into the sphere of the worker 
and the worshipper. 

Religion has an urgency about it which must be recog- 
nized. Its key-note is salvation,— salvation from ignorance, 
from brutal passion, from selfishness, from unworthy fear. 
When a youth seeks in God a refuge from impending evil, 
let us not receive him with “doubtful disputations.” When 
in the stress of temptation a soul seeks strength and peace, 
it is mockery to attempt to entertain him with controversial 
theology. All controversy is untimely which interferes with 
the more important and urgent work of religion. 


Current Topics. 


THE two States in New England that have held their 
elections during the past week have retained their places in 
the Republican column of the political balance. It is, per- 
haps, worthy of note that the ruling party in both Maine and 
Vermont has been retained in office by what are known as 
“ off-year majorities ”; that is to say, majorities which do not 
show the full party strength, because they have not been 
contested with any exceptional vigor by either of the con- 
tending parties. The re-election of Hon. Thomas B. Reed of 
Maine to his seat in the national Chamber -of Representatives 
is considered as an indication of his continuance in the office 
of Speaker of the House. The system of State prohibition 
was a prominent issue in the State elections in both Maine 
and Vermont, and is pointed out by the politicians as the 
main cause for the Democratic gains in the latter State. 


Bed 


Jupce H. M. Epwarps of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has ruled that there is nothing in the laws of that 
commonwealth to prevent the reading of the Bible in public 
schools. This decision terminates a contest of exceptional 
bitterness, which originated in the protest which certain in- 
habitants of Waverly borough made against the reading of 
a portion of the King James version in the graded school of 
the borough every day. A bill in equity was asked for to 
restrain the principal or any one else from reading the Bible 
or conducting any form of religious exercises in the school. 
The dispute divided the community sharply, and the case 
was taken to the Supreme Court for adjudication. After a 
protracted hearing of the two contending sections of the 
borough, Judge Edwards dismissed the application for an 
injunction to restrain the principal of the school from read- 
ing the Bible as a part of the exercises of the day, and left 
the matter to the discretion of the local boards of school 
control. 

a 


Tur two American commissions that are to arrange, in 
co-operation with representatives of the Spanish government, 
for the withdrawal of the Spanish forces from-Cuba and 
Porto Rico are holding their sessions respectively in Fa- 
vana and San Juan. At both these points Spain is showing 
a disposition to hasten the final arrangement of affairs. ‘The 
status at Manila, on the other hand, is a-delicate one. Spain 
is disposed to question the right of the American forces to 
an occupation of the island of Luzon, of which Manila is the 
chief city, on the plea that the fall of Manila was brought 
about by Admiral Dewey after the protocol of peace had 
been signed, and that therefore Manila does not fall under 
the provisions of an armed occupation. In the meanwhile 
the protest against a possible retention of the Philippines 
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by the United States has been gathering strength by the 
utterances of public bodies as well as influential individ- 
uals in various parts of the country, while many men who 
are generally considered to stand in close relation to the 
administration continue their assertions to the effect that 
the final treaty of peace will contain a clause annexing to 
the United States either’the entire Philippine group or a con- 
siderable portion of it. 


a 


Tue Old World was startled into a realizing sense of the 
unreasoning malice of the anarchists of Europe by the assas- 
sination last Saturday at Geneva of the Empress of Austria- 
Hungary, one of the most non-aggressive and benevolent 
of the royal personages of the continent. The Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria could not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be figured as having contributed in any degree to the 
cumulative dissatisfaction with the rule of kings and queens. 
She was a plain, eminently human woman, who had had an 
unusually large share of the sorrowful in life, and to whom 
the dignities and the constraints of the throne offered no at- 
traction whatever. The world was horrified by the wanton 
malignity of this latest anarchist outrage. It began to dis- 
cuss the possibility of some concerted action against anar- 
chist principles and organizations by the countries of Europe. 
There is nothing new in the fact that these discussions are 
taking place; but the depth of indignation that is indicated 
by the tone of the European press contains the promise of 
some effective international measure against the monster of 
anarchy. 


& 


Ir is worthy of note, by the way, that the assassination of 
the Empress Elizabeth was the work of an Italian. It will be 
remembered that the murder of Sefior Don Canovas del 
Castillo, the late premier of Spain, was the work of an 
Italian, and so was the taking away of the late President 
Carnot. The anarchist colony in London is made up chiefly 
of Italians, and the lawless element in Paris is largely Italian, 
either by birth or extraction. This evidence of the national- 
ization of criminal impulses and teachings of violence is an 
additional indication of the disastrous results of political 
and economic misrule in Italy. Public sentiment in Europe 
is gradually becoming accustomed to the doctrine which 
originates in certain political quarters, that Italy has no right 
to afflict the entire continent with the terrible results of its 
own political and material incompetence and misfortune. 


OJ 


Tue Eastern question, the question whether the Moslem 
shall be suffered to continue to misgovern peoples of Euro- 
pean race, has once more become a burning issue. Euro- 
pean war-ships are gathering in the harbor of Candia, in Crete, 
to avenge the murder of British soldiers by the Mussulman 
rioters, who ventured to attempt the task of wrenching the 
restraining hand of Europe from the neck of the sultan. 
The outbreak occurred under the jurisdiction of Edhem 
Pasha, the conqueror of Greece in the late Graeco-Turkish 
war, and was attended by the usual display of Turkish lust 
for bloodshed and rapine. ‘The total results of the rioting 
have not been officially determined ; but it is estimated that 
as many as one thousand native Christians and some fifty 
British soldiers perished at the hands of the turbulent Mos- 
lems. The affair has naturally brought the Cretan question 
to an immediate issue. If Europe, goaded by the dishonor 
of this fresh piece of Turkish high-handedness and _ arro- 
gance, is able finally to evolve some common plan of action 
looking to the final liberation of the island, something which 
diplomacy has apparently found impossible of accomplish- 
ment will have been accomplished. 
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Tue sultan and his servants have advanced the stereo- 
typed apology for the massacre in Crete: “The Moslems 
were goaded to desperation by the taunts and the overbear- 
ing conduct of the Christians, and they were compelled to 
rise in defence of their human rights,” was the tenor of the 
explanation that was telegraphed to the European capitals 
from Yildiz Kioski, that Turkish Tsung-li-Yamen which 
towers tauntingly in the face of Europe from the shores of 
the Bosphorus. There appears to be little doubt, however, 
that this fresh display of Turkish amiability was one of the 
indications of the arrogant state of feeling that was created 
in Constantinople by the almost obsequious attitude which 
the powers maintained toward Turkey during and after the 
Greeco-Turkish War,—a state of mind which the Kaiser of 
Germany has been fostering by his ostentatious display of 
Turko-German friendship. ‘Those who are familiar with the 
perfect obedience which the Turkish soldier always yields 
to his chief will find it impossible to believe that Edhem 
Pasha could not have prevented the massacre of last week, 
had he raised a finger in an effort to restrain. 


x 


Tue Kaiser has just outlined his plans for a species of 
labor legislation which astounded labor leaders, sociologists, 
and politicians alike. In a public speech at Oynhausen, in 
the province of Westphalia, last Tuesday, Wilhelm II. an- 
nounced that the new labor bill to be presented to the in- 
coming Reichstag under august imperial auspices, will be 
aimed especially at the prevention of labor strikes in the 
empire. The measure will provide penalties of imprison- 
ment at hard labor for any attempt to influence German 
workingmen to leave their work for the purpose of engaging 
in a strike. The emperor’s attitude toward labor, as in- 
dicated by the character of his new labor bill, is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that Wilhelm has been 
doing his best for years past to conciliate the labor element 
in Germany,—a policy which was, in fact, the direct cause 
of his quarrel with the late Prince Bismarck. Needless to 
say, the Kaiser’s Oynhausen address has created a tremen- 
dous excitement among the laboring people of Germany, 
who are naturally anxious to know what the next step in 
this imperial programme will be. 


se 


& 


Tue case of Dreyfus v. the Republic of France is as 
much of a mystery as ever. It was confidently expected that 
the retirement of M. Cavaignac from the ministry of war, and 
the assumption of the war portfolio by Gen. Zurlinden, a non- 
Catholic and a non-Jew-baiter, would have the effect of bring- 
ing about an immediate revision of the case of the con- 
~ demned French officer. The cabinet formally decided that 
a new trial would be advisable for political and moral 
reasons; and the papers in the case were handed over to the 
minister of justice, in order that the proper judicial authorities 
might begin their work on the case in its legal aspect. Now 
comes the announcement that the new minister of war has 
changed his mind about the case, and that, if a revision is 
insisted upon, he must resign his portfolio. He is thus pur- 
suing in the footsteps of his predecessor, M. Cavaignac, with 
a promptness suggestive of the most sinister surmises. 


a 


M. CavaicNnac advanced the argument, which is by no 
means new to anybody, that the real testimony in the Drey- 
fus case is of such a nature that its publication would force 
France into a war entirely beyond the power of policy to 
prevent, and that consequently the rights of Dreyfus and 
of Zola and a few other individuals must be sacrificed for 
the welfare of the republic. M. Cavaignac’s determined 
opposition to a reopening of the already historic case, taken 
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in conjunction with the agitation that has seized upon the 
French military staff at the bare mention of the possibil- 
ity of a retrial of Capt. Dreyfus, only goes to confirm the 
impression that interests of the very highest ‘consideration 
are involved in the issue of the case. The world has been 
trying in vain to find out whether these interests are national 
or whether they are individual; in other words, whether the 
French minister of war is endeavoring to avert a war be- 
tween France and some other European power, or whether 
he is simply trying to throw the cloak of official inscruta- 
bility over the treasonable doings of a multitude of high 
French military officers. 


Pd 


Ir should be said, in passing, that England finds it very 
much to her interests to encourage the German passion for 
colonial expansion. The English realize perfectly well that 
Germany could be utilized with some effectiveness as a sort 
of a check balance to Russia in the field of colonization in 
the Orient. After all that the politicians have to say has 
been duly said, there remains the old truth that blood is 
thicker than water, and that it will avail England something 
to patronize the ambitious efforts of a young and vigorous 
people in whose veins flows Saxon blood. 


Brevities. 


- 


Col. Roosevelt gave good advice to his comrades when he 
said: “ Don’t get gay, and pose as heroes. Don’t go back 
and lie on your laurels: they’ll wither.” 


The Christian Life of London closes an article on Josiah 
Quincy with the remark, ‘‘ What a vast influence our scanty 
band of Unitarians has exercised over the best interests of 
the great republic of the West!” 


In all our American expansion let us beware lest we excite 
fear among our neighbors North and South on this conti- 
nent. ‘The United States ought to be the friend and helper 
of every weaker government in America. 


In the letter from Ashfield last week the remark was made, 
“We have been more than a hundred years learning that a 
boy could be after all an honest man.” For “boy” read 
“Tory,” and so make sense out of what is now nonsense. 


On the last day of this eventful summer Wilhelmina was 
enthroned, Col. Henry confessed a forgery and committed 
suicide, the French chief staff and the minister of war re- 
signed, and the czar’s note of peace was received in America. 


Rev. Thomas Timmins died last month in London. He 
was known in this country as a Unitarian minister, and as a 
representative and founder of the Bands of Mercy, devoted to 
the interests of dumb animals. He was buried at Ports- 
mouth, England. 


The pictures of eighteen contemporary Methodist editors 
fill a page of the last Zion’s Herald. With a dozen and a 
half of such stalwart and wide-awake-looking men, Methodist 


current literature ought to be a mighty bulwark for the 
Church it represents. 


The majority of judges at home and abroad give the 
youthful czar credit for sincerity. It is commonly acknowl- 
edged that he is a man of winning disposition, peace-loving 
and affectionate. Let us believe that he sincerely desires 
the good of all his subjects. 


We may criticise the music and the words of “The Star- 
spangled Banner.” We may point out the evident fact that 
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not one American citizen in a thousand can repeat the song. 
But yet there is no tune that sets the American pulse danc- 
ing like the first notes which suggest the words, “ Oh, say, 
can you see by the dawn’s early light.” 


It is stated that tests made abroad show that scarlet is 
second among the colors in the order of disappearance from 
view when troops are marching at a distance. Scarlet is 
also reported to be the most difficult color to hit in long- 
range firing. ‘There may have been good reason, therefore, 
for the selection of scarlet for British uniforms. Every cus- 


tom began with a reason in some experience, more or less 
understood. 


We did not believe the statement freely made, — that the 
President of the United States was moving to suppress all in- 
vestigation of the causes of the suffering of our soldiers in 
Cuba and on the soil of the United States, for fear that dis- 
cussion would have an unfavorable effect upon the Republi- 
can party in the fall elections. If we had believed there 
would be such a suppression for such a purpose, we should 
have cited the example of the French government in the 
case of Dreyfus to show the folly of such an attempt. 


The First Church of Boston has long been Unitarian. It 
has recently settled as its minister Rev. James Eells, 
formerly of the Presbyterian Church. And yet it is stated 
in the New York 7ribune that Rev. Nathan Eusebius Wood, 
pastor of the First Church in Boston, has been selected 
president of the Newton Baptist Theological Seminary. 
That is not the exact truth, and on the face of it the state- 
ment does not seem probable; and yet who knows that, be- 
fore the twentieth century is very old, such a thing might 
not happen ? 


The Christian Life of London quotes our editorial on the 
results of the war, and appends an editorial note as follows: 
“ We congratulate our brethren of the United States on their 
triumphs over the tyranny and the wrongs that have been 
common to Cuba for a number of years. Next to their own 
emancipation war, for its large-hearted generousness toward 
four millions of slaves, this war of the last few months for 
the rescue of Cuba is to be classed with it. And we can 
add, with the greatest sincerity, we are proud of our kinsmen 
of the United States who have passed through the. recent 
ordeal so nobly. The phrase now is everywhere, ‘ They are 
a chip of the old block,’ with a great future, as well as an 
honorable past,— a chip of which we are justly proud.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Religious Experience. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In furtherance of your purpose to make the CAristean 
Register distinctly religious and affirmative, I have a sugges- 
tion to make. Private religious experiences are often, and 
rightly, felt to be sacred to one’s self; but, if invited for 
publication with some serious aim, there are many, doubt- 
less, who would be willing to offer as helps to others 
experiences hitherto consigned to secret places in their own 
lives, if assured that without publicity their experiences 
might be useful in converting some suffering heart, giving 
relief to some overburdened soul, and increasing strength 
and courage to go forward in some difficult way. An open- 
ing presents itself here worth no little thought and effort to 
make it permanent. , We need the relation of warm and 
earnest sympathy. Such a revealing of personal experience 
might create a grateful personal feeling not now too common 
among us. ~ ile 
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The Heart of It. 


(Written upon finding at West Point a bluebird’s nest in an unfilled bomb-shell.) 


A summers day in leafy June. 

The birds were all in sweetest tune, 
The roses at their best ; 

But fairest of all things to see, 

That perfect day in June, for me, 
A bluebird’s peaceful nest. 


I found it in a hollow shell 

Which crowned, as I remember well, 
A shapely pyramid. 

Five little eggs were also there,— 

Blue as the sky when ’tis most fair, — 
Half in the grasses hid. 


O favored shell! whose kindred went 
On cruel errands to be sen#— 
To mutilate and kill; 
Whilst thou, removed from all the strife 
Dost feel with love and dawning life 
Thy bosom gently thrill. 


I said, “This thing which here I see 
Shall be a precious prophecy 
Of what the world shall win, 
When all the days of war shall cease, 
And all the blessed years of peace 
Shall gloriously begin.” 


And better yet: peace after war 

Hath many an ugly rent and scar 
For time to smooth away ; 

But peace zz war doth not await 

A blessed coming, slow and late. 
Its blessing is to-day. 


My bird’s nest in the hollow shell — 
A heaven miniature in hell — 
Shall symbol be of this: 
That in and through and over all, 
Whatever seeming curse befall, 
God’s love forever is. 


He doth not wait till war is done, 

And all its barren victories won, 
To enter at the door; 

But in the furnace of the strife 

He bears for aye a charmed life, 
And blesses evermore. 


Deep at the heart of all our pain, 
In loss as surely as in gain, 
His love abideth still. 
Let come what will, my feet shall stand 
On this firm rock at his right hand : 
“ Father, it is thy will.” 
— John White Chadwick 


Camp Wikoff. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


When we left the train at the Point this morning, we real- 
ized that for the first time of our many visits we had formed 
no plans and had no objective point in view. We had 
simply come to say farewell to a place which we have all 
learned to love, and upon which we will always look back 
with tenderest memories. It has never appeared to us in 
the lurid light so vividly depicted in the daily papers. It 
has ever seemed an ideal resting-place for an army.of weary 
men; and, noting the improved mental and physical condi- 
tion so evident among the soldiers from week to week, it 
does not seem as though our conclusions were far wrong. 

Not being able to procure a conveyance at the station, we 
wandered aimlessly up the long, dusty hill, feeling confident 
that much of interest would develop, as it is sure to do in 
this wonderful place. We did not have long to wait. We 
had not gone far when a cheery voice hailed us from an 
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army wagon drawn by four typical army mules: “ Let me 
give you a lift over the hills!” 

How gladly we accepted! We have viewed the camp 
from many positions, but never from the elevated point of an 
army-supply wagon. We were soon being jostled, as one 
only can be in a springless cart drawn by these irresponsible 
animals, over a road deep in dust and worn by much travel. 
But our time was beguiled by the conversation of as true a 
philosopher as we had ever met. 

“T tell you,” he said, as we rattled on, “I’ve grown to 
look at life in this way. We haven’t much choice in this 
matter, and all we can do is to try and do our best. My 
brother was killed by my side at El Caney, and I had to 
leave him there. He died doing Azs best, and I just fought 
on doing mine. I felt as safe there as I do here.” ; 

Gazing down from my dizzy height, I felt the truth of his 
words, and closed my eyes as we plunged down the next 
steep hill. But after a two-mile ride we bade farewell to 
our kindly helper, and were safely deposited at the camp 
of the Regulars. 

Then we planned our day. We would pass our time 
among these men, who are often thoughtlessly overlooked by 
visitors. They are not as pathetically interesting as the wan 
heroes in the hospitals, nor are they as picturesque as the 
pale-faced volunteer or the rugged 1ough rider. They are 
simply quiet, uncomplaining fellows who have learned “to 
suffer and be strong”; and we, as a people, have grown 
so used to them that in our search for the new and dramatic 
element they are often passed heedlessly by. 

The time passes heavily to them when they are off duty, 
and they lie around on the hills, gladly welcoming a stranger 
who brings outside news or to whom they may talk freely of 
what is of interest to them. Just now “home” is the one 
all-absorbing theme. 

“T tell you, it has broken us Regulars all up to see the 
volunteers going home,” said one young fellow to whom we 
talked. ‘I haven’t thought of my folks so much in years as 
I have in the last week.” And he gazed down upon a com- 
pany of weak men who were then filing past the spot upon 
which we stood. “ After the fuss is over, we will be just the 
old ‘ Regs’ again; but now we are a lot of homesick boys.” 

We sat down and talked of his home to him, while he 
whittled from a rough piece of pine board a really beautiful 
fan which he presented to my little boy; and, when we left 
him, he smiled gently, and said : — 

“Thank you. I almost feel as if some of my folks had 
been here.” 

Later, when our train was slowly moving from the station, 
we saw his face at the open window of our car. 

“Have you the fan yet?” he asked. It was held up. “I 
thought I’d come and bid you good-by once again.’ He 
laughed, and was gone. He had walked three miles over a 
hard road, with only the stars to light him, simply to say a 
good-by to strangers who had talked with him of home. 
I thought of him tramping back to his lonely tent, and I 
carefully placed the fan in a safer position. It will be 
placed soon among our treasures from the camp, and the 
face of the boyish giver will never be forgotten. 

We ate our luncheon to-day in the camp of the Ninth Cay- 
alry. There is a peculiar charm about the jolly colored 
boys. It is almost impossible to make them talk of their 
bravery in that awful charge of the rough riders; but they 
will gladly bring out their banjos, and sing to visitors songs 
of peaceful days and home. An officer told me that their 
singing often cheered the sick and weary men before and 
after battle as much as their presence did on the field of 
action. They were mighty fighters, and jolly, uncomplain- 
ing comrades. 

The station, by common consent, has been: given up en- 
tirely to the men who have received furloughs, and often wait 
all day for trains. They do not dare wander far from the 
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railroad, for they might be left ;-and they are too weak to sit 
up during the long hours. 

The Red Cross Society is doing a noble work in that 
waiting-shed. In one corner are piled heaps of blue checked 
pillows bearing the sign of the cross; and these, together 
with army blankets, make a comparatively comfortable bed. 
Four nurses are constantly in attendance, and their gentle- 
ness and self-forgetfulness I have never seen surpassed. 
Often the trains are too crowded to take on all the men who 
are ready to go, and the expression of disappointment on the 
faces of those doomed to remain until next day is pitiful to 
witness. Buoyed up with the hope of release from camp life, 
they have borne silently the pain of waiting, but, hope once 
gone, they turn their faces to the rough walls, and often sob 
aloud; and then the nurses comfort them as only women 
can, and lead them to the waiting-tent near by until the 
next morning. ; 

’ I have taken my last look at Camp Wikoff, and I do not 

expect to look upon its like again. It has seemed to me 
like a city in some fairy tale, springing from that barren 
sand in a few weeks, supplying food and shelter for thou- 
sands of men in a surprisingly prompt manner. I would 
raise my voice, not against those in authority, but in praise 
of a government which is capable of accomplishing such 
a mighty undertaking. The camp will soon be broken up, 
the men scattered to their homes or army posts. Only the 
little graveyard on the hill will remain as a token of this 
splendid camp; and to that in future years will turn many 
a tender thought from out homes where a dear “ missing one ” 
has never returned. But in no more beautiful spot could 
these unknown heroes sleep, and Nature isa kind mother 
upon whose breast to leave them. 


At Lithia Springs Assembly. 


The tent-dwellers at Camp Lithia, year by year, have be- 
come accustomed to cloud-bursts of eloquence, showers of 
truth, and floods of oratory. This year the more prosaic 
though not less bountiful “showers of blessing” came in 
the form of water. The rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew and beat upon the camp. But it fell 
not. The water-repellent power of the ten-ounce duck from 
Chicago was remarkable. Most of the campers, to all ap- 
pearance, were as happy and comfortable as if they had been 
at home within the walls of wood or brick or stone. 

It rained nearly every day for twenty days; and, although 
the manager of the assembly, Jasper L. Douthit, has always 
stood for the cold-water gospel, and plenty of it, even he was 
soon ready to cry, “Hold, enough!” However, it was 
excellent weather for corn and ducks, if not for camp 
meetings; and some of the farmers of Egypt will certainly 
be called upon to build larger barns for the plentiful harvest. 

Sometimes during the assembly the sun smiled on the 
little white city for a few hours; and the dwellers therein 
went forth rejoicing, hearts filled with hope, greeting one 
another. “Twill be fair during the rest of camp, at any 
rate,” said they. Then a small white cloud in the east 
muttered softly, “No,” gathered its fellows together for an 
onslaught on the happy valley, the windows of heaven were 
reopened, and a cooling dampness fell over the meeting. 

In fact, conservative brethren in Egypt who look. upon 
Christian sympathy or fellowship with “ unbelievers ” — that 
is, those who believe differently from themselves—as an 
abomination, and regard “loyalty to the denomination ” as 
the supreme goal of a Christian’s existence, found baskets 
of “crumbs for comfort” in the conviction that the Lord of 
wind and weather was doing his part to bring failure and 
confusion to the heterodox assembly. 

By no means, however, was it to be so. Only one or two 
days during the twenty were at all favorable to good attend- 
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ance. Even on one of these days the rain fell in torrents be- 
fore the programme was completed. In spite of these draw- 
backs the eighth annual assembly will be put on record as 
one of the most successful in promoting interests that will 
lead to permanent results. Few people in Shelby region 
now doubt that Lithia Springs will continue to be a hallowed 
spot for those who desire to rest and learn, and grow in 
grace, wisdom, and charity. 

The valley of Lithia never seemed in more holiday attire 
than at the opening of the present assembly. As a visitor 
came down the long winding hill and first beheld the green 
valley covered with nearly two hundred white tents and 


brown cottages spread out in fresh beauty, he could not help . 


feeling somehow in harmony with the spirit and purpose of 
the meeting. ; 

Ballington Booth, at his first appearance on the platform 
of the rude but majestic woodland auditorium, said : — 

“T have been in attendance at a great many Chautauquas 
during the past few years. I have seen some very beautiful 
assembly grounds within a few weeks. But after walking 
about this camp-ground with Brother Douthit, and viewing it 
from the hillsides, I must say that I have yet to see a place 
that is more picturesque and seems better fitted by nature 
for the purpose to which this spot has been consecrated.” 

During the present season a dining-hall and kitchen, a 
women’s dormitory, a grocery and provision store, two bath- 
houses, and a post-office and supply building have been built 
largely by the labor of neighbors and friends of the assembly 
“‘ working-out ” season tickets. One of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the good that the assemblies are doing is the 
generous way in which those who are being most benefited 
take hold and do their part to help it along. 

Not far from the springs which bubble and boil, and from 
whose waters the thirsty people drink from goblets, tumblers, 
or homely tin cups, the main auditorium:is situated. On the 
broad roof of this structure a motto extending over a hun- 
dred feet is written in letters large and bold. ‘This motto 
has a familiar and sweet ring to many a Unitarian church 
household : — 

“In the love of truth, in the spirit of Jesus, let us unite 
for the worship of God and the service of man.” 

Below this in letters equally bold is another motto that has 
come to hold a deeper meaning within the present year: 
“No North, no South, no East, no West, but one grand 
Union, one Flag.” 

On the platform beneath these mottoes came speakers of 
more than a score of denominations. Here Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Adventist, Swedenborgian, Baptist, Methodist, Free 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, 
mingled freely and clasped hands fraternally with the Unita- 
rian, the Universalist, and representative of the Reformed 
Church of America, the Church of God, the United Breth- 
ren, and the American Volunteers. Spite of conflicting 
creed and doctrine the spirit of Christ seemed brooding over 
it all,—the spirit of helpfulness and brotherly sympathy in 
doing good and spreading the kingdom of God. 

One of the pleasantest of Lithia ways is the way people 
have of becoming easily acquainted. Camping is no stiff, 
formal affair; and these attributes of civilization are left at 
home. Campers do not wait to be introduced before briefly 
exchanging weather observations; and during 1898 the 
weather did not become a “dry-as-dust” topic, for there 
were new varieties and fresh developments daily. Each 
morning and evening burning brush and logs “took the 
dampness off,” and the cheerful glow added greatly to camp 
fellowship. 

There were more educational addresses than usual this 
year. The children were cared for daily by a competent 
kindergartner. 

Rev. Leander S. Keyser, an occasional contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and Every Other Sunday, gave several 
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illustrated talks on the charming ways of birds. Rev. Mr. 
Frazer of Brazil, Ind., and Dr. John Cook of Leroy, Il. 
helped keep up the interest. As a result, one could hardly 
walk into the woods without seeing a boy or girl, man or 
woman, staring intently through a field-glass at some in- 
nocent but strange-feathered forest dweller. The chewink, 
wood-thrush, and vireo soon became common‘ friends ; and 
even the nest of the mocking-bird — rare in “these parts ”— 
rewarded the curiosity of those who penetrated far enough 
into its haunts. Rev. Mr. Morton, the scholarly Presbyte- 
rian pastor of Effingham, added new interest to star-gazing 
by several lectures on astronomy, illustrated by magnificent 
views. 

Several persons took their first lessons in good health of 
Dr. Holden of Chicago, representing the great Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Sanitarium. 

Prof. Davenport, dean of the Illinois State College of 
Agriculture, with other speakers, made worthy efforts to help 
develop an educated husbandry. Ps 

Dr. George M. Brown, field secretary of the Chautauqua 
Circles of America, aroused such interest in study that about 
forty campers joined Lithia Circle of the C. L. S. C., class 
of 1902. 

There was music of all grades, from the light popular sort 
to the heavy classical which few pretend to comprehend. 
Most of the music was by local talent, although a few 
singers from a distance served to increase local pride in the 
home performers. 

The Lithia Springs Orchestra of fourteen instruments was 
made up mostly of young people interested in the Shelbyville 
Unitarian church. It had served well during the winter and 
spring in helping to make attractive vesper services and in ~ 
the open-air meetings held on Sundays at Lithia Springs. 
The orchestra was very much appreciated during the assem- 
bly, and the effect of its music in promoting cheerfulness 
and harmony among the brethren cannot be overestimated. 

Charles Montaville Flowers, the monologue artist of Cin- 
cinnati, made, perhaps, what would be vulgarly called “the 
greatest hit” of the camp. One afternoon, after Dr. Holden 
had described minutely the process of digestion to an audi- 
ence composed of people the majority of whom did not care 
seriously whether they had any stomach at all, and Booker T. 
Washington had occupied an hour and a half with his inter- 
esting discussion of the negro question, at almost supper 
time Mr. Flowers was called upon to give his rendering of 
Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol.” 

Imagine an audience on a hot day that had been listening 
intently during three hours, seated meanwhile, not on cush- 
ions, but on plain, unplaned boards! Would not the most 
confident speaker hesitate before approaching with the best 
recitation or essay or sermon at his command such an audi- 
ence, especially when there were no walls or doors to prevent 
speedy egress on all sides? Mr. Flowers’s power was so 
great that the audience actually grew larger under his magic 
spell. One old gentleman from Sand Creek, or somewhere 
else fifteen or twenty miles away, was listening in wide open 
interest, when his good wife nudged him gently, and sug- 
gested that it would be dark before they got started home. 
“T don’t care a pewter button,” drawled he. “I’m going to 
hear him finish up old Scrooge if I have to hold down this 
here bench till midnight.” And he sat it through, as did 
more than a thousand besides. Mr. Flowers was announced 
to give selections from “ Ben-Hur” on the Sunday night fol- 
lowing. Although the night was pitch-dark and the roads 
very muddy from the heavy rains, the tabernacle could 
scarcely seat all who stayed. Mr. Flowers is a noble man, 
(“the most perfect gentleman I ever saw,” a friend adds), 
with a desire to do a part in uplifting the world by using his 
talent. All of us were gratified by his enviable success. 

George R. Wendling, the famous orator, who honors Shel- 
byville as his birthplace, was greeted by an audience of 
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fifteen hundred or more when he came to speak at Lithia, 
and help his old friend and teacher in his enterprise. Mr. 
Wendling gave a lecture that was at once polished and popu- 
lar, faultlessly delivered. He delighted the audience. Even 
the heavens loudly thundered applause, and Mr. Wendling 
was compelled to drop the thread of his discourse until 
heaven’s artillery was hushed. Meanwhile the audience 
arose, and the sound of “ America” and “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee” and other popular songs swelled from a thousand 
throats above the uproar of the elements. 

Watterson, the famous Kentucky journalist, paid a grand 
tribute to the favorite son of Illinois, ‘“ Abraham Lincoln.” 
Booker T. Washington advocated and exemplified the possi- 
bilities of practical educational work for the elevation of the 
negro and the solution of the race problem. Dr. Talmage told 
as much of the “ Bright Side of Life” as one holding his dark 
theological views could see. Ballington Booth explained the 
work of the American Volunteers. Mr. Booth declared him- 
self an American, from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his feet. As the enthusiastic commander measures six feet, 
three and a half inches, he believes this to mean much. 

Christian union for practical work was not talked about so 
much as practised by the ministers of the various denomina- 
tions, who lent willing aid and spoke from time to time. 

Of course, no meeting at Lithia would be complete with- 
out some time given to the discussion of the drink problem. 
Col. N. A. Reed of Chicago, editor of the National Keeley 
League organ, the Banner of Gold, held aloft the Keeley 
Cure as being one of the great means for ridding the country 
of drunkards. John G. Woolley came to Lithia for the 
fourth time, and he spoke to the largest audience ever as- 
sembled to hear him in these woods. 

The ladies of the W. C.,T. U. of Illinois, under the leader- 
ship of Helen L. Hood of Chicago, conducted an institute 
for one week during the assembly. The ladies and other 
temperance workers compared notes, and discussed the most 
effective ways for education in the line of temperance, social 
purity, etc. Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, secretary of the 
national W. C. T. U., a liberal Christian woman of unusu- 
ally broad and practical religious views, was one of the 
speakers, as were Mrs. Kepley, the loyal Unitarian temper- 
ance worker of Effingham, Ill., Mrs. Metsgar of Moline, Ill, 
and several other ladies prominent in the councils of the 
MACAU. 

Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, vice-president of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, gave a very timely and 
practical address to parents on “The Children of the 
Future.” 

Col. Sobieski, who joined the Unitarian church at Shelby- 
ville because he wanted to worship “a civilized God” in- 
stead of one who “damns the majority of mankind for some- 
body’s else sinning,” lent his ready wit, good humor, and 
intense interest in temperance to the brightening of many 
meetings. Dr. John Cook, missionary superintendent of the 
Universalist church of Leroy, Ill., made several addresses, 
characterized by earnestness, wisdom, and enthusiasm. 

The assembly closed with a cloudy day, but a big crowd 
to hear Rev. Sam P. Jones and Ballington Booth. Sam 
Jones is uncouth, rough, irreverent, and almost anything 
else disagreeable you would call him. People say they 
“don’t like him a bit,” and “ won’t ever go a step to 
hear him again.” Next year they are on hand an hour 
and a half ahead of time to get’ possession of a front seat. 
Mr. Jones is not “ homiletic in his method,” a reverend D.D. 
informed the public through a local paper, “he does not 
preach the gospel,” “the matter of his discourse is absurd.” 
He certainly is a peculiar combination of Orthodoxy and 
Heterodoxy. As he speaks, you know that he believes in 
a hell as literal and as dark as ever Dante pictured. Yet 
his way of escape is not orthodox. “It makes no difference 
to me what you believe,” says he, “nor whether you were 
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dipped or sprinkled. What is your character ? Show me 
how you live. How do you treat your wife or your children 
or your neighbor or your dog or your horse? That ll show 
me whether you’ve got the religion of Jesus Christ in your 
heart or not.” Mr. Jones preaches practical righteousness 
first, last, and all the time; and so he has come to Lithia 
again and again, with increasing audiences. 
The continual downpour of rain made it seem for a time 
that the managers would be hopelessly “ swamped ” by lack 
of gate receipts. When John G. Woolley (another preacher 
of practical righteousness as opposed to theological con- 
formity) came, and the matter was laid before him, he pro- 
posed a plan that he thought would help “set the assembly 
on its feet.” The plan in substance is this: a committee, 
including Mr. Woolley, Rev. O. W. Stewart and others, will 
secure the services of speakers for a programme of ten days 
in 1899 without cost to Mr. Douthit, provided that the 
friends of the assembly buy at once one thousand season 
tickets at $1 each to be paid for previous to January, 
1899. The plan was adopted with enthusiasm. Mr. Woolley 
made one of his characteristic appeals; and over one-half 
of the tickets were subscribed for that same day, and since 
then nearly all of the remainder have been spoken for. 
Rev. Sam Jones, Ballington Booth, Rev. O. W. Stewart, 
Col. John Sobieski, Hon. Hale Johnson, Mrs. Clara C. 
Hoffman, Dr. George M. Brown, and a number of others 
have volunteered to join with Mr. Woolley in giving their 
services for 1899 to help lift the burden of debt from Lithia 
Springs assembly. R. 


The Greenacre Summer School. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Precisely how to describe Greenacre I do not know. That 
it furnishes a peculiarly free platform for discussion is true: 
that it is a home for cranks is not true. I have seen various 
attempts made by the intolerantisms of the day to secure 
control or dominant influence, but in all cases failure has 
been inevitable. My first year’s conviction at Greenacre 
was that it was essentially a moral rather than an intellectual 
experiment, and that conviction has been annually con- 
firmed. It seemed to be a baptized school of economics. I 
wished that every college professor in the United States 
were compelled to spend a month there, in order to learn 
how to teach. He would discover the ethical end of intel- 
lectual work. The spiritual uplift was without excitement 
of any sort. And I now think that the real key to Green- 
acre is the discovery that enthusiasm may be very quiet. It 
is a wonderful lesson. Peace rests on the tented field and 
on the cottages, and even the Inn. Miss Farmer is the only 
person I have ever seen capable of working out this: problem. 
It seems easy enough; but where else has it been accom- 
plished? Very quietly the brakes are put down just ahead 
of any possible development of religious or partisan narrow- 
ness. ‘That she attributes her success in part to help from 
the world beyond the senses is only to say that she shares 
in the universal Christian doctrine that the « angels minister 
unto us.” We also run against some whimsical notions 
about the use of money as essentially evil, but these are 
really of no particular moment. All reformers have a few 
superfluous crotchets. What they really do for us is to give 
us an uplift of the soul. The constant danger is that we 
shall move on a dead level of ethical and social life. Who- 
ever rouses us from this apathy of spirit may be easily toler- 
ated in individual peculiarities. 

Time and again it seems sure that Greenacre must finan- 
cially collapse. We all expect it. But it grandly disap- 
points us. Although I do not believe that exact business 
methods are discordant with spiritual life, I must agree that 
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God does not always look into our day books to judge of 
our usefulness. I find many who think they can or could 
run Greenacre better. Perhaps they could, so far as debit 
and credit go; but would it be Greenacre? In St. Louis 
I found one church where I went only for a moral bath. I 
did not agree with much that was taught; but, oh, the way 
and the spirit of it! That was glorious. To Greenacre I 
go to be annually washed of the grit and grime of selfishness. 

_At Greenacre I heard this summer W. D. Howells read 
his “ Altruria.” If there be a bit of American literature 
more supremely disappointing than any other, it is “ Altru- 
ria.” It is compressed nonsense. But it certainly did good 
in the way of rousing enthusiastic discussion concerning the 
present competitive system and the proposed Christian So- 
cialism. It is comforting to discover that Mr. Howells can- 
not set up his “ Altruria” without, for the most part, using 
material and ideas borrowed of the competitive era. Joseph 
Jefferson gave a noble talk on the Possibilities of the 
Drama, and Swami Abhedananda hobnobbed joyously with 
this best incarnation of American fun. The very Far East 
and the very Far West evidently enjoyed each other socially. 
Child-study was a peculiarly good week, conducted by one 
of our ablest thinkers, Dr. Smith Baker of Utica, N.Y., 
aided by Hezekiah Butterworth, Mr. Frederic Reed, Mrs. 
Alice May, and Mrs. Cornelia E. James. Education week 


- was conducted by Hon. W. W. Stetson, State superintendent 


of instruction for Maine. The work included an admirable 
discussion of the New England Education League by its 
secretary, Rev. W. Scott of Connecticut ; a superb course in 
the Old Testament Prophets by Prof. Schmidt of Cornell 
University ; a discussion of the hoped-for National University 
by Hon. J. W. Hoyt of Washington; a course of lectures on 
American History by E. P. Powell; and a fine talk on Ex- 
pression in Character Evolution by Julia King; and another 
on Calhoun, an Educational Settlement in a Black Belt 
Country, by Rev. Pitt Dillingham. Dr. Lewis Janes of Cam- 
bridge conducted one of the most useful weeks in sociology. 

Other admirable work was done by that dear friend of 
everybody, Charles Malloy of Waltham; and by Prof. 
Melvin Gilbert Dodge, who has charge of the Nature School 
for the young. Prof. Dodge is the very ideal of beautiful 
young manhood. Nothing better could happen to a young 
person than to be brought into association with him for the 
summer. He seems to be wanted everywhere, and to be 
able to help everybody. 

You must think of Greenacre as a mere Inn, on the slop- 
ing banks of the Piscataqua, where Whittier used to spend 
his summers. It is a rustic, uncivilized lot of slopes and 
knolls that greets your eyes, as you step out of the launch 
onto a modest landing. Off to the left is a great camp full 


of tents. High over all other flags floats the camp flag in- 
scribed “ PEACE.” Farther away is the Eirenion, or lect- 
ure-hall. Several cottages fill up the Greenacre field. 


Farther back and up the higher slopes are farm-houses filled 
with guests; and then “The Pines,” where the Monsalvat 
School for the Comparative Study of Religion holds its ses- 
sions. A wayside library occupies a small cottage in the 
rear, where books and papers can be obtained, such as may 
be called for by those who seek for rest and study together. 
Near the landing is the Great Tent for crowds. I do not 
like it. It is rent by every heavy storm, and is so rotten 
that I hope it cannot be mended beyond 1898. Far better 
would it be to utilize a wonderful amphitheatre that God 
made in front of the Inn. Above and around this is a 
canopy of acacia and sumae, which only needs good judg- 
ment and skill with saw and axe to create a tent of nature 
that will last a hundred years. One cannot but regret that 
where it is so clearly recognized that spiritual beauty is the 
result of spiritual culture, there is not also the idea that 
physical nature needs education. The soil is porous, and 
absorbs water very speedily. You will lie in the tents, 
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laughing at storms, and never catching cold. One reason 
is, I think, that we have something else to think of; for 
colds have a certain dependence on spiritual and intellectual 
conditions. In the Inn you will see the Whittier Table; 
and, if you are a lecturer, you will be permitted to sit in his 
chair. We call it ‘“‘ Whittier’s School.” ~ Dear soul of love 
and truth! he still presides over a whole camp. 

Saints? Bless you, no. We grumble some because we 
see ideals ahead. Saints are those who have got to the end, 
who have attained it all. Greenacre folk are only looking 
ahead, and trying to do, as well as to see, better things. 
George Eliot says that the key to the nineteenth century is 
“Betterment.” At Greenacre we mean that 1899 shall be a 
long way more helpful than 1898; and 1900! You should 
hear what the century is going out with! ‘The motto of 
Greenacre is from James Martineau: “I look for ultimate 
unity, not from the world’s coming round to me while I 
stand still, but from a converging movement of thought, 
affecting all faithful men, toward a centre of repose, as yet 
invisible.” 


Christ and the Appeal to the People. 


Theological writers have not, in my opinion, laid sufficient 
stress on the great social revulsion with which the Jewish 
world was threatened by the teaching of Christ, and have 
not shown how completely the resistance of the Pharisees 
was one for the saving of their very existence. I may be 
wrong, but I think that the public to whom Christ appealed 
has not been adequately considered; nor has it been shown 
how large it was, how uneasy was its position, neither has” 
it been pointed out how that his teaching gave utterance to 
an immense inarticulate craving that for long had been felt 
by a large section of the Jewish people. 

To understand the ground taken up by Christ, and the 
implacability of the opposition he aroused, it will be nec- 
essary to explain what were the several positions of the 
Pharisees on one hand, who were ranged against Christ, 
and of the Amme Haarazoth, “the sinners,” who constituted 
the public to which he addressed himself. 

From the time of Ezra to that of the Maccabees, the law- 
yers were engaged in expanding the precepts of the Thora; 
but their activity was redoubled after the struggle with the 
Seleucide in the face of advancing Hellenism. What they 
elaborated was not a system of belief in theologic dogmas. 
They formulated no creed, but they wove an intricate web of 
ceremonial observance that enveloped every Jew’s every-day 
life ; and the Jew who would not submit to be thus en- 
tangled was threatened with exclusion from the Messianic 
kingdom. 

Those who at the return from exile had bound themselves 
by oath to the reforms of Ezra called their fellows in the 
band Chaberim, comrades or neighbors; and all such as were 
not so bound, the Jews who had remained in the land, and 
such as would not submit, these they called Amme Haara- 


zoth. In time the representative men of the strict observ- 
ance party .were designated erushim, Pharisees; 2.., 
Separatists. 


Now it was hardly possible for the Jews generally to ob- 
serve nicely every precept. Exactness in obedience stood 
in the way of dealing with the Gentiles, with Greeks and 
Syrians and Romans. It interfered with commerce, and 
cut off from every office under an alien government. 

Accordingly, around a core of strict formalists lay a very 
wide belt of pious Jews who had not the energy of character 
or the self-denial that was expected of and exercised by the 
Pharisee. They remained as timorous and respectful ad- 
herents, lapsing continually from the rule, unable to remem- 
ber and fulfil the ten thousand precepts, but with con- 
sciences uneasy at their failure, always in nervous alarm 
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lest they should be excluded from the kingdom, and hanging 
to the skirts of the “saints,” — the Pharisees,— in trust that 
their own shortcomings would be covered over, and not im- 
puted to them for the sake of the redundant merits of the 
Chaberim. 

But there was yet another public outside of this deferen- 
tial circle which moved around the Pharisees. It was a 
public that probably comprised the bulk of the population, 
not perhaps in Jerusalem itself, but certainly in Galilee. It 
was a public that lay under a cloud, that was made up of the 
bewildered and despairing of those who could not keep the 
law as expounded, and who had given it up as impossible 
of reconciliation with their daily associations, as well as of 
those who were in utter opposition. 

-On this public the Pharisee scowled, and from it his ad- 
herents withdrew themselves. To it was applied the term 
Amme Haarazoth, the people of the land, outcasts, aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel. The term by which they 
were known has been unsatisfactorily rendered in the Eng- 
lish New Testament “sinners.” But, in fact, there was no 
word that completely corresponded to be found in the 
Greek. 

It would be erroneous for us to assume, as is so generally 
done by commentators and especially by preachers, that this 
term “sinners” embraced only the morally depraved, or 
indeed implied their moral transgression. It had no such sig- 
nification : it was a term of distinction, which covered such as 
did not study the law and obey the Halacha. A man might 
be a liar, a thief, an adulterer, even a murderer, without 
ceasing to be a “saint”; whereas a “sinner” might lead 
the most exemplary life, be a model of domestic virtues and 
of integrity in business. But for all this the kingdom of 
heaven was for the former, and from it the latter would be 
rigorously excluded. The study of the Thora, the tithing 
of the mint, anise, and cumin, the washing of pots and 
vessels, qualified for the kingdom, not observance of the 
broad principles of right and wrong. 

There must have been a great many whose natural com- 
mon sense and whose unperverted religious instincts pro- 
tested against Rabbinism and against the distortions of tradi- 
tion. In a dim manner many a “sinner” must have felt 
that there was something wrong in the exposition of the law, 
and that, if God were just, he could not exclude him from the 
kingdom merely because he did not wash so many times a 
day, and wear a rag with lines written on it. The Jew who 
was brought into constant intercourse with the Greeks or 
Romans must have felt at times uneasy. He could not fail 
to realize how far nobler his national religion was than that 
of the Gentiles, and yet how impossible it was for him to 
follow it! And there was the ever-present fear lest the 
Pharisee in the end might be right, and he wrong. 

Now the Am Haarez was treated as“an outlaw. His 
testimony could not be received in court; he lost every legal 
right ; the touch of his garments rendered a saint unclean ; 
he polluted every house into which he entered, rendered 
impure every vessel he touched. He was disqualified for 
becoming the guardian of the orphan and the widow. No 
Jew of the Observance was suffered to read the law before 
him or to associate himself with him on a journey. It was 
laid down that he who gave his daughter in marriage to a 
“sinner ” was to be esteemed as one who had flung her to 
wild beasts. It was questioned whether it were lawful to 
show a kindness to an 4m Haarez. 

Thus the Amme Haarazoth were shut out from citizenship. 
They were also excluded from all hope at the resurrection 
and all participation in the glories of the kingdom of heaven. 
Their place would be one of outer darkness and the gnashing 
of teeth. 

That the treatment to which this unhappy class was sub- 
jected bred resentment is not to be wondered at. They had 
sharp words to say relative to the Pharisees, and they de- 


lighted in exposing their weakness. At the same time it is 
by no means improbable that they formed a contingent of 
people who rose in revolt against the Romans under false 
Messiahs, hoping thus to obtain a place in the kingdom 
denied them by the saints. And this would go some way to 
explain the hostility of the Pharisees toward these move- 
ments. It was by their advice that the Jews were brought to 
acquiesce in the rule of Herod. : 

When Christ answered the question, “ And who is my 
chaber, my neighbor?” by showing that to every man mercy 
should be shown, and that the bond of brotherhood is charity, 
and not the trivialities of ceremonial observance, he smote at 
the root of the entire system reared by the lawyers, and on 
which the Pharisees throve. It was as grave an outrage on 
their feelings as it would have been to tell Mr. Chadband 
that poor Joe was a better Christian than himself. 

Christ entered into the houses of the Amme Haarazoth, ate 
with them, went on journeys with them, suffered them to 
touch him, called to him disciples from among them. This 
was a defiance of all the principles of purification enunciated 
by the elders. By this association he became, in their eyes, 
himself tabooed; and they gathered their skirts about them, 
and kept out of reach, as from a moral leper. 

Hitherto the “sinners ” had been without a head, had not 
produced a leader, had been a scattered, cowed people, com- 
prising, probably, the bulk of the population. According to 
Josephus, the Pharisees hardly numbered more than a small 
percentage. The people had been without effective means 
of giving expression to their discontent. Now in Christ, 
this despised social bed was upheaved: it had a mouthpiece, 
and that one who did not ask for a corner in the kingdom 
for the excluded, but laid claim to the whole of it. He de- 
clared that those “sinners ” who obeyed the moral law were 
truer sons of Abraham and better disciples of Moses than 
the Pharisees, who made the word of God of none effect by 
their traditions. 

Between the Amme Haarazoth and the Pharisees was the 
great belt of waverers; and it was to this public that the 
Pharisees postured and protested. And now Christ threatened 
to draw away this entire body, by teaching them that the 
Halacha was so much lumber, and that it impeded instead 
of assisting those who sought admission into the kingdom. 
The Pharisees were well aware that a battle @ outrance was 
declared. They would be squeezed out of existence by the 
Sadducees on one side and by the rising power of the people 
on the other. 

Such was the situation. The Pharisees recognized its 
gravity. Either they or the Innovator must be destroyed. 
That was why they resolved on the death of Christ. 

It is to misinterpret the condition of affairs to represent to 
one’s self Christ as merely a preacher of great religious truths. 
The truths he taught were religious indeed, but they were ex- 
plosive, ready to alter the entire social condition of Jewdom, 
and change its political state as well. They were subversive 
of the entire system of the rabbis, the upsetting of the work 
of Ezra and his followers. The national party, of which the 
Pharisees formed the core, feared lest, in the event of his 
teaching prevailing, the hedge of the law should go down, 
every restriction elaborately reared by the rabbis for keep- 
ing the sons of Israel apart-from the natives should be cast 
aside, and the sacred seed disappear into the vast mass of 
heathenism. 

They were right up to a certain point. The verities Christ 
taught were as surely calculated to create a revolution as was 
the declaration of the Rights of Man by the National Assem- 
bly in France in’89; but what they did not see, did not 
suspect, was that, granted that though the Jewish nationality 
disappeared, Jewdom, provided that it accepted the gospel, 
would become a living ferment, a well-spring of perpetual 


revivication, in the great lump of humani S. Bari: 
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Not Thine, but Thee. 


A poor man beggeth of the thoughtless folk. 
And one is touched to say, 
“Take thou my cloak, 
And pass upon thy way ”; 
And yet the man doth stay. 
Then doth his waiting wistfulness provoke 
That other; but he cries, 
“Nay, take my purse, so that thou now arise, 
Yielding me grace, this rustling morn of May, 
To sit and laugh and hear the viols play, 
Untroubled by thy strange and asking eyes.” 


Ah, fond delay! man, ere he turn to part, 
That beggar (named Christ) will have thy heart. 


— Frederick Langbrid, ee. 


Che Pulpit. 


Ageless Life, or Growing Old without Becoming Old. 


BY REV. THOMAS JAY HORNER. 


It will be my purpose in this sermon this morning to 
maintain the proposition that the truly religious life is the 
eternal life, foundation for which is found in John’s Gospel, 
xvii. 3: “ This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” ‘Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” ‘ 

In this world of time and space, of disappointment and 
sorrow, a hopeless, decrepit old age is to me about the 
saddest of all objects of contemplation. I never see an old 
man, feeble and helpless, useless to himself and the world, 
yet clinging to the things of the world, without inwardly 
praying God that such may not be my own end. A thou- 
sand times would I rather be cut off in the prime of life, 
while hope is still buoyant and the world’s progress still full 
of interest to me, than to live on and on, as some do, long 
after the friends of childhood and youth are gone, the active 
energies exhausted, and the mind stranded upon the shores 
of time, seeming to be gradually wasting away or slowly 
breaking up as the surging swell of the sea of life rises and 
falls beneath and about it,—a sea in which it no longer 
has any directing or propelling power of its own. 

Years ago, when but yet a child in school, I could never 
read Holmes’s “ Last Leaf” without a sense of sadness, as in 
sympathy I could anticipate a time when such would possi- 
bly be my own condition. 

Fifty years after this poem was written Dr. Holmes, 
writing to his publishers, recognized himself then as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the last verse, in which he said, 


“Tf I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree, 
Let them smile, 
As I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling,” 


“It was with a smile on my lips that I wrote it,” said he. 
“JT cannot read it now without a sigh of tender remem- 
brance.” And yet Dr. Holmes was one of the best illustra- 
tions in his age of a young old man that I can possibly 
think of. His intellect was never stranded. His interest 
in the progressive development of the world —in science, 
art, or religion —never failed to the very last. He con- 
tinued to minister to its joy and gladness, even in his declin- 
ing years, while he hung, like a last leaf quivering in the au- 
tumn breezes, upon that tree of poetic imagery that budded 
and grew with the nineteenth century. ; 

Whittier, another flower upon the same tree, just before he 
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died, and in the same spirit, wrote his own last poem to Dr. 
Holmes, in which he said : — 


“Far off and faint as the echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem. 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


“The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the eternal gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


“ For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toil: 
Giftless, we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because he lives.” 


Thus in both Whittier and Holmes we have two characters 
illustrating what old age ought to be,—no despondency, no 
quarrel with the world, no pessimism because from their 
point of view the world has degenerated, but, on the con- 
trary, hope never higher, faith never so full, and the world 
itself never so good a place to live in as when, in the quiet 
hours of the night time, awake with the stars, they could hear 
the angels calling them away, not to die, but to live, because 
He lives. 

The secret,— to know God and to be in fellowship with 
Jesus, to be truly, intelligently, and rationally religious,— 
this is the secret of growing old without becoming old. 
This is the true fountain of immortal youth. 

The one great everlasting necessity of the human soul is 
life. What we call death seems, from the finite point of 
view, to be the one great, unconquerable enemy of the soul, 
defeating its hopes and ambitions and contradicting its most 
primitive instincts of God and immortality. By it the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, the wise and the simple, 
are brought down to earth. None escape. The mystery of 
it is inscrutable. In its presence we instinctively uncover 
our heads, talk in whispers, or are silent. In the presence 
of death nothing seems so foolish as human ambition, envy, 
or jealousy. ° 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
Man passes from earth to his rest in the grave.” 


And yet, as we stand by an open grave, though we hear no 
answer to our call, despite the mystery that surrounds us, the 
certainty that death awaits us individually, the instinct of life 
rises above it all, and insists on immortality. The winter of 
agnosticism may kill this instinct down to the root at times, 
but it revives with the first ray of hope that shines through 
a rift in the clouds of spring. Ignorance and superstition 
may paint its future black with despair or lurid with the 
horrors of hell. Still, it persists. In the mind of the igno- 
rant believer it is unreasonable and extravagant in its expec- 
tations. In the mind of the superstitious and sinful it gives 
rise to nameless fears. But, in the mind of the saint or the 
sage, it is a calm, sweet faith, which makes death but an 
incident in the progressive development of the soul, unfold- 
ing to yet higher life, purer faith, and grander vision. 

In the mind of the lawless this instinct is a restraining 
power. In the mind of the enslaved it gives rise to dreams 
of liberty. In the mind of the sorrowing who mourn loved 
ones gone, it gives rise to the hope of a glad reunion in an- 
other world. In the mind of the prophet it is the vision of 
heaven, the promised fulfilment of all the aspirations of the 
soul, the reward of its struggle against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. In the history of the world this instinct is as 
ancient as the dawning of consciousness; yet it is young 
every morning, being born again with the recurrence of the 
miracle of the dawn,— the awakening from sleep, the sing- 
ing of birds, and the blooming of flowers. 

The translators of the New Testament sometimes made 
the mistake of interchanging the words “soul ” and “ life,” 
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and thereby proved the difficulty of thinking of the one aside 
from the other; yet they never made the mistake of inter- 
changing the words “soul” and “death.” But in these, our 
modern days, there are some superior spirits —a very few 
perhaps — who claim that they would be content to be cast 
back into the ocean of life like a cup of water, to have their 
individuality forever swallowed up again in the Infinite out 
of which they came, arguing themselves into the delusion 
that the desire for immortality is the product of selfishness. 
But such is the exception, and not the rule; while the one 
great burden that rests heaviest upon the mind of the sinner 
and the criminal is just this consciousness of immortality. 
The feeling that the crime or the sin, whatever it is, what- 
ever it has been, will meet with its just reward sometime, 
somewhere, if not in this world, then in some other world in 
which either punishment or atonement cannot be escaped. 
Now I have been claiming that this desire for life, for im- 
mortality, is an instinct. Now an instinct is a plus quantity 
of spiritual capital,—a deposit, we might say, in the bank 
of experience, placed there as an inheritance or gift by the 
Father of all life, to be drawn upon at will or in time of 
need. This deposit is not the result of one’s own effort or 
experience. Effort and experience may multiply it, how- 
ever, or may waste its productive power; but the original 
deposit can never be entirely withdrawn or destroyed. Now 
this instinct of life, of eternal or immortal life, is a part of 
the original capital of the soul. Its productive power, its 
interest, has in past times been abused to superstitious pur- 
poses and wasted in many ways; but the original deposit is 


still intact, and never was it paying as high dividends to the - 


happiness of the human race as at the present day. From 
the first it has carried the burden of reward and punishment, 
of compensation and reparation; and its loss to civilization 
would. be incalculable, while its loss to the individual would 
be the end, in his mind, of rationality, justice, and love, 
in the constitution of the universe. But so far this bank has 
never more than seemed to fail to him who by his own im- 
providence has used up his share of the interest, and then 
drawn upon the capital until the limit set by nature has been 
exhausted. Then, cursing his fates, he pays for his improvi- 
dence in the impoverishment of his own life. Coming to 
himself at last, he realizes that he alone deserves the blame, 
he must pay the penalty; and, exercising his reason on the 
facts that are left to him, he faces about like the prodigal 
of old, striving to find again his father’s house. On his re- 
turn journey he finds the religion of love coming to his res- 
cue, to lead him back to hope and joy. Right here is the 
secret of the power of Christianity, and, to my mind, of the 
value of Jesus to the world. In all the dignity, love, and 
sympathy of a son of God, he seems to come to the weary 
world with hands outstretched, saying, “Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 
By his own conduct and character he reveals the secret of 
that quality of life which never grows aged, which never de- 
cays, and which multiplies its spirit of eternal youth as the 
years advance, until death loses its terrors and the grave its 
victory. 

Before Jesus, life was a nameless longing, a hopeless mys- 
tery, or the baseless fabric of a dream. In Palestine it ‘had 
been a vision or a dream of the prophets of old. In Greece 
it had been the object of philosophical speculation, In 
Rome it had at one time been the inspiration of justice and 
of empire; but, before Jesus came, it had become a spent 
stream that had lost itself in the deserts of selfish ambitions 
and worldly luxury. With Jesus came the distinction of the 
difference between life and existence,— the one temporal, the 
other spiritual, the one belonging to time, the other to eter- 
nity. The confusion of the two had been the cause of the 
world’s despondency and the secret of its failure to establish 
a religion that would stand against time and fill the world 
with the inspiration of a rational hope in an eternal life. 
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Now the instinct of immortality Jesus fownd as capital to his 
hand. He did not invent it or discover it. He simply took 
the instinct that was universally existent, and, by his superior 
spiritual intuition, carefully separated from it the materialism 
of his time, and exalted it as belonging purely to the realm 
of the soul. Jesus distinguished between the body and the 
soul, making the former subservient to the latter. With him 
bodies exist, but souls live. What ministers to the body 
ministers to existence. What ministers to the soul minis- 
ters to life. Now life is in its nature eternal. Hence simple 
physical existence aside from spirituality was, in the mind of 
Jesus, equivalent to death. Spirituality, wherever found, 
was to him the symbol of life,— the expression of the soul, 
which itself is the medium through which the Eternal Nature 
thus came to consciousness. . The cultivation of the life was 
to him, therefore, of more value than all else. The body 
will grow old, and in time decay; but the soul, the medium 
of eternal life, harbored in the body, in time, can never die. 
The soul may be retarded in its development by the body, 
may be imprisoned in the body like a bird in an iron cage 
or like a slave be made to minister to the desires and appe- 
tites of the body, in which case it may be unconscious of 
itself and blind to its own possibilities, in which case Jesus 
spoke of it as being dead in sin. But, whatever condition it 
might be in, it was of necessity conditioned on the physical 
existence; but, because it is the offspring of divinity, it can 
be born again, or resurrected from the dead, and once alive, 
or conscious of its true nature, its natural desires are all in 
the direction of its own highest development. In this devel- 
opment, knowledge of God was to him fundamental. To 
know God was to know the truth as to God’s laws; to live 
in harmony with these laws, the soul’s privilege, its duty to 
itself. Consciousness of eternal life is the inevitable result, 
in comparison with which physical death fades into signifi- 
cance. Such was the revelation of the life of Jesus to the 
world. We may criticise the records as much as we please, 
as to their historical accuracy. We may believe he was 
miraculously born and resurrected from the dead as we please 
or not, according to our comprehension of the evidence ; but, 
if we fail to enter into his spirit and realize for ourselves the 
true nature of the soul and become conscious of immortal 
youth by so doing, we are neither his disciples nor have we 
come into our true inheritance as children of God. And old 
age will find us weary and sad instead of young in the joy of 
immortal hope. 

Again, Jesus never undertook to outline the map of the 
future, as theologians have tried to do since his time. He 
never catered to the desires of the people for signs and won- 
ders in proof of the truths he taught. He never indulged in 
glittering rhapsodies about the joys of heaven. As to the 
how or the why of the future life he was little concerned, but 
he knew the nature of that life which is eternal in its charac- 
ter; and he insisted that to be conscious of it is to be con- 
scious of the kingdom of God here and now. ‘That con- 
sciousness once assured, God would take care of the future. 

The story of the spread of Christianity through the 
Roman world during the first three centuries of its exist- 
ence is a story of absorbing interest; and the thing that was 
most remarkable as a phenomenon of early Christianity 
was the absolute certainty of immortality in the minds of 
the early Christians, who went to martyrdom with songs of 
joy on their lips, driven by thousands like sheep to the 
slaughter, while the one thing back of the ethical teachings 
of Saint Paul, though not independent of his theological 
speculations, is the certainty of life beyond the grave in 
which he was to receive the crown of righteousness, the 
reward of the good fight of faith. 

Now let us come back to our own time, and mark the 
contrast between the spirit of youthful life, of life which 
never grows old, which characterized the early years of 
Christian history with the spirit of popular Christianity as 
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we see its manifestations in the world to-day. For the sake 
of illustration, allow mé to introduce here a little autobiog- 
raphy. _I was brought up among the most strict sects of 
evangelical Christians. Very early in life I made a con- 
fession of religion, and was received into full membership 
in the church of my fathers. Yet I want to say right here 
that never to me, or to the people among whom I lived, 
evangelical Christians as they were, did death seem to be 
anything but the most dreadful subject of contemplation. 
It was constantly held before our minds by the ministers. 
Its dreadful consequences, if unprepared for, was the lever 
of excitement in all revival services; and no funeral was 
ever allowed to pass by without being made the occasion 
of warning to prepare for the wrath to come by fleeing to 
the ark of safety,— namely, the church; and to this day I can 
reproduce in memory the chilling sensations such experi- 
ences used to produce upon my soul. I cannot remember 
that church membership itself produced very much happi- 
ness with regard to the prospect of the future; for, being 
Calvinists, none of our people could be sure that they were 
among the elect, while, the older they got, the more out of 
touch they became with the liberalizing tendencies of the 
times, hence the greater the contrast between their views 
of life and the unfolding life of the world, and consequently 
the more gloomy their outlook of the future. Now some 
modified form of this faith in which I was brought up is 
to this day the most popular manifestation of Christianity 
that we have in America. Before I was out of my teens, 
I became conscious that something was wrong with the re- 
ligious teachings of my childhood. The result upon my 
own life was not satisfactory. As I looked around me, I 
could not see that its result upon my friends and relatives 
produced that happiness and joy in the consciousness of im- 
mortal life that I believed should come to the mind of a dis- 
ciple of Christ. It was in this frame of mind that I discov- 
ered the modern liberal or rational way of looking at life and 
religion, by spending a summer vacation in a Unitarian 
family in New Hampshire. Up to that date I had never 
heard the name. This family was reverently religious, yet 
abounding in faith and hope which made every day a bless- 
ing and a joy. The spirit of the early Christians seemed to 
abound. No assumed piety was there worn like a garment, 
because it seemed safest; no long prayers were uttered in 
my hearing, calling down God’s forgiveness upon “us miser- 
able sinners.” 

In fact, formal prayers in the family seemed to be en- 
tirely dispensed with. Instead of grace at the table three 
times a day, we had a verse of poetry or a helpful thought 
for the day from some great thinker, with a verse or two 
from the Bible. And yet the head of this household was a 
Doctor of Divinity from Harvard University, and at that time 
president of the Meadville Theological School; and a 
sweeter, more hopeful, young-old man it has never been my 
lot to meet,— a schoolmate of Parker’s, a personal friend of 
Holmes, Whittier, and Emerson, a poet himself of no mean 
ability, and a preacher of spirit and of life. Life to him was 
a glad, sweet psalm of thanksgiving, death a cause of no 
alarm, eternity present in the everlasting now. In fact, 
the eternal life was the life he lived daily and hourly; and 
his spirit seemed to be in perfect sympathy with that of 
Jesus. What a contrast was this to my bringing up! Yet I 
confess that at first I was somewhat shocked by the lack of 
certain observances that I had been accustomed to as a 
necessary part of the Christian life. That summer vacation 
is a green oasis in my memory yet. Then began for me 
that revolution of religious thought which-makes me what 
I am to-day, although the ministry was the last thing in 
the world that I had “thought of as a calling for life. ‘The 
knowledge of this form of faith came to me like a new reve- 
lation, and it came as a true revelation of the nature of the 
eternal life, as I saw it manifest itself in that man’s life ; and 
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the expression of his character, and the first glad joy of it, are 
still alive in my soul. Now, in contrast with this, it seems 
to me that the difficulty with the world in general — that is, 
with the Christian world as we see it to-day —is that same 
confusion of life and physical existence that existed in the 
minds of the disciples of Jesus that existed in the world at 
large then, in spite of the philosophy of Greece and the cult- 
ure of Rome. Look about you anywhere in the world 
to-day, mark the conservatism of the aged, how rarely, even 
among the most pious Evangelical Christians, will you find a 
man past seventy who is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
times in which we are living! How rarely do we find those 
who can conceive of life aside from the body or aside from 
what ministers in one way or another to physical existence! 
Life confused with time, fettered with the body and centred 
in the things that minister to the body, must change and pass 
away as the body grows old and fails to respond to the stim- 
ulants of its existence. Decrepitude of soul is the natural 
result of old age under such circumstances, and death be- 
comes the king of terrors. Against all this the religion of 
Jesus, the religion of Whittier, of Holmes, and of Liver- 
more, the religion of the spirit everywhere, protests in the 
language of the Master, saying, ‘“ A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Life 
centred in the soul, finding its greatest joys in the things 
that minister to fhe spirit, in love, pity, sympathy, knowl- 
edge, justice, and the power to appreciate the beauty and 
harmony of the world as it is bathed forever in the sea of 
Infinite life,— this brings with it, even in old age, the halo of 
blessedness which experience weaves into a crown of glory. 
To all such death brings no fears, but opens the eternal 
gates, beside whose portals we must leave the words and 
works we call our own. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is a mysterious attraction between us and heaven. 
God wants us, and we want God.— Eugénie de Guérin. 


& 


Our souls crave a perfect good: we feel the pull thither- 
ward, we own the law that points in that direction. W7d/- 
tam M. Salter. 

& 


Look in all things for the beauty which is their soul, and 
shall fill your soul. Seek it, and dwell in it; for, rightly 
understood, it is a part of your deepest life— Henry W. 
Lote. 

Bod 


It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of what he has accomplished. 
— Robert Browning. 
4 . 


O God, who searchest the heart, thou knowest how weak 
and frail we are. Oft-times a little adversity troubleth us 
sore, and maketh us dull and slow to serve thee. When we 
have purposed to stand strongly, a little trouble hath come, 
and hath passed not without much sorrow and complaining ; 
and out of a small thing grievous temptation hath arisen. 
Oh, help us, holy Father, and give us inward strength and 
spiritual wisdom. We would fix our heart on thee, above all 
joy and pleasure, above all glory and honor, above all power 
and riches, above all health and beauty, above all fame and 
praise, above all earthly gain; for in thee only, O Lord, all 
treasures of goodness most perfectly do rest, and in thee 
alone is our true blessedness, and our abiding peace. Amen. 
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BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


IV. 


About a month after the arrival in Paris 
of the tripartite combination, their good 
neighbor of the Hétel Joseph deux, Dr. R., 
proposed to the boy that they two should 
make an excursion to Compiégne. This 
town, as everybody knows, is on the Oise, 
about forty miles north-east of Paris, memo- 
rable for its antiquity, and as the place 
where the heroic career of Joan of Arc was 
ended by the treachery or cowardice of her 
followers. It was a glorious November day 
when the Bostonians arrived at the chemin 
de fer du Nord, stopping on the way at a 
creamery for their breakfast of rolls, milk, 
and eggs. This imposing and at that time 
unique station impressed them with its ex- 
traordinary convenience and completeness. 
There was the Bureau of Information, such 
as has only lately made its appearance with 
us, another for lost baggage, offices for for- 
warding parcels and packages by fast trains, 
separate waiting-rooms for the service of the 
principal branches, and such careful super- 
vision and classification of passengers as 
made mistakes and accidents almost impos- 
sible. 

An hour and a half, or thereabouts, brought 
them to their journey’s end. Murray’s hand- 
book mentioned only the Hétel de la Cloche; 
and a more comfortable one, they agreed, 
was hardly to be found in France, outside 
the great cities. As the traveller’s warmest 
welcome must usually be at his inn, he feels 
keenly the degree and quality of its warmth; 
and so it was that, with agreeable anticipa- 
tions, after ordering dinner, the pair strolled 
out to get their bearings. The town itself 
seemed at first sight to be more shabby than 
time-honored, the low-lying stone palace 
being the obvious object of attraction, one 
facade facing the Place d’Armes, and the 
other the park. It is of the degraded, classic 
style of so many big-wig structures of Louis 
XIV.’s time, bedizened with pilasters, 
rounded pediments, and ponderous ornament, 
proclaiming itself remarkable with the 
sistence of a pretender. 

From the stone terrace facing the park, 
decorated with a clumsy balustrade, it offered 
another view, though not its own, thanks to 
the happiest combination of nature and art. 
The park itself, with its extensive English 
lawn, stretched for many hundred feet to the 
edge of the forest of Compiégne, a high, 
light iron fence separating the two. Around 
the park the trees were irregularly planted; 
and broad, shady paths crossed its borders, 
others being overhung with vine-covered trel- 
lises. But what took away the visitors’ 
breath, with the shock of a delightful sur- 
prise, was the seemingly interminable forest, 
extending toward the horizon for miles with- 
out a sign of life except for distant deer, 
darting across the avenue, fifty rods in width, 
which traverses the forest, and lies in full 
perspective beneath the eye, as one stands 
high upon the terrace. It is hard to imagine 
the absolute contrast between the old square 
on one side of the palace, with its air of 
permanent human habitation, and the soli- 
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tude and apparent remoteness from civilized 
life of the vast woods within a few minutes’ 
walk of it. 

Sauntering, in a cheerful mood, to their 
moderately late dinner, another mild surprise 
was forthcoming in the crimson and gold 
splendor of the dining-room and the good, 
sufficient coal fire, so exceptional on the con- 
tinent, and most agreeable in the cool of the 
autumn day. The dinner, doubtless, was 
equally agreeable; though the boy’s per- 
versely tenacious memory lingers over what 
must have been its one drawback,—a Lim- 
burger cheese, which, on raising the dish- 
cover, seemed strong enough to do so for 
itself. The bedrooms of this unusual inn 
were connected, and had practicable fire- 
places; and, as the boy lay in bed, the 
panorama of the day’s doings floated across 
his mental vision, while the expiring logs of 
the fire threw dancing lights and shadows on 
walls and ceiling. Before he slept, from a 
distance came the rattle of drums, penetrating 
notes of command, and bugle-calls. And 
through the square below tramped a body of 
infantry, marching by night; and, as their 
tread grew fainter, suddenly the regimental 
band struck up, and then died away. 

The following day was devoted to the 
forest and the ruined castle of Pierrefonds 
beyond, which dates from the first years of 
the fifteenth century. It was built by Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI., 
near the site of an older building, being one 
of a chain of strongholds destined to consoli- 
date his power in his duchy of Valois. He 
was among the first of the vassals of the 
crown, loving the arts, enlightened, full of 
ambition and lust of power, a type of the 
great feudal lord. His hunting ground, the 
forest of Compiégne, stretches north-easterly 
from the town twelve or fourteen miles, cov- 
ering thirty thousand acres. From various 
central points, wide, well-kept roads radiate, 
showing impressive vistas in every direction, 
—sign-boards indicating their length and des- 
tination. The trees—few more than a cen- 
tury old—are mostly deciduous, with a con- 
siderable intermingling of conifers; and here 
and there are masses of one species, a grove 
of sombre firs, or a birch-covered knoll. 
Piles of stones at regular intervals were ready 
for the road-mender; and the keepers, 
armed and uniformed, whose lodges one saw 
occasionally, patrolled the avenues. Every- 
thing seemed in admirable order, and yet the 
subordination of nature to the forester’s art 
was nowhere obtrusive. 

A two hours’ drive through this scenery in 
a light, one-horse carriage brought the tour- 
ists to the village and castle of Pierrefonds. 
They climbed up the narrow lanes, sometimes 
watercourses, which led to the plateau on 
which the ruin stood, and were surprised at 
its massive grandeur. Not seeing the origi- 
nal entrances, they scaled a fence, crossed 
a strip of grass, and, discovering an opening 
in the wall of the main courtyard near the 
bottom, scrambled through it, and wandered 
about for an hour without the interference of 
guide or guardian, trying to make out the 
plan of the structure. Then, being brought 
to a stand by two locked doors, one leading 
to a tower and the other to the castle vaults, 
the doctor was led by curiosity to go in 
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search of some one to open them, returning 
with a man who carried keys and a lantern. 
One door led to a circular, groined chamber 
below ground, with a ruined central pillar, 
communicating with. large, vaulted maga- 
zines used for storage of food and material 
for time of siege. Narrow, oblique slits in 
the masonry admitted long pencils of light 
at rare intervals. 

Who would have then dreamed that within 
a few years a Fortunatus purse would be at 
the disposal of the most intelligently con- 
structive architect of our day, to restore 
those vestiges of a magnificent feudalism in 
all their original completeness? As it was, 
the boy pleased himself by tracing out the 
ground plan, and making a sketch of the ex- 
terior of Pierrefonds, as he thought it to 
have been; and, by a happy chance, his 
drawing, sent home in a letter, agrees in 
essential features with the famous restoration 
of Viollet-le-Duc inspired by the Empress 
Eugénie. 

What the travellers saw for themselves, as 
well as certain things they overlooked, may 
be summed up in an abridgment of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s own description. He says, in sub- 
stance, that, upon examining the construc- 
tion of the castle, it is not hard to see what 
was required of the original architect. In 
the basement vast rooms for storage, with a 
few outlets, were needed; and massive mine- 
proof towers, particularly near the only direct 
entrance to the castle, where attack would be 
concentrated. The outer court was to be 
separated from the inner court, where were 
the fortress chapel and castellan’s lodging ; 
and both courts must be commanded by a 
higher tower, all the towers being connected 
by upper passages in the walls between 
them. Every tower must have its own pro- 
tected exit, and the castellan’s battlemented 
lodging must by a single outer door give 
upon the inner court, also commanded by 
archers. For one unfamiliar with the inte- 
rior arrangement, the stairs, winding pas- 
sages, secret doors, and connection with all 
parts of the building were made intention- 
ally bewildering, while lending themselves to 
the inmates for quick communication be- 
tween any given points. Finally, spacious 
halls, well lighted for public functions, and 
private apartments with closets and servants’ 
approaches, were necessary. Pierrefonds is 
not one of the castles where it is easy for the 
guide to point out as oubliettes designed for 
human victims what are in fact universal 
conveniences. On the contrary, it is difficult 
not to recognize a veritable oubliette beneath 
the donjon (S. W.) tower. Below the ground 
floor is a vaulted chamber, and, again, below 
this a cellar, also vaulted, about nine feet 
high, the only access to it being an opening 
at the crown of the vault through which the 
prisoner entered by means of a knotted rope 
or ladder. In the centre of the floor is a 
well eighteen feet deep, and the same dia- 
meter as the opening above. ‘The cellar only 
received light and air through a narrow loop- 
hole, and was certainly planned for solitary 
confinement, the well serving as a ready tomb 
for those who were to disappear forever. 

The walls of the castle were built of un- 
usual height and varying thickness; but there 


was no settling nor cracking, and they-were. 
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ER We will mail Tue Lapizs’ Home Journat, begin- 
ning with the October number, to January 1, 1899, 
also THe Sarurpay Evenine Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 


1899, on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


In The Ladies’ Home Journal Some Special Features of | 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Serials, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for THe Lapiges’ Home Journat, 
will continue her cooking and do- 
mestic lessons. Inthe Octobernum- Men and Women of the Hour 
ber she tells what should, and what Brief biographic sketches and characteristic 
should not, be eaten by men follow- stories of people prominently before the 
ing certain occupations. Twenty- public, with portrait illustrations, 


five desserts are given for all sorts ThelPast’s Series of 


of stomachs. ; 
: Practical Sermons 
Some SpeEciAL FeEatvures include : ; 
Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 


churches decorated for Christmas, direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
Easter, Fairs and Weddings, photo- of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


graphed and described. 
e World 
Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- dist oy poem ao : Wo 
° . . rican 
sive homes pictured and described, Be Wee OY Me abost See 
5 artists, are accompanied by a portrait of the 
showing pretty corners, tables set for poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. story of how each poem was written. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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carried up with courses of perfect uniform- 
ity. There was no trace of the use of chains 
to strengthen the towers; and, although the 
two principal ones had been of set purpose 
partly destroyed, the remnant, as the travel- 
lers saw it, might have been just built. 
Originally, there were eight towers, each 
named for some famous personage. The 
donjon was called Charlemagne, and the 
others Hector, Czsar, Alexander, Joshua, 
Judas Maccabeus, Arthur, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Traces o wainscoting and fasten- 
ings for hangings upon the donjon walls 
showed that the residence of the lord of the 
castle was richly furnished and decorated, 
uniting the advantages of an important 
stronghold with those of an agreeable dwell- 
ing in a charming country. 

Very charming the scenery appeared to the 
travellers in the afternoon light, as_ they 
walked to the carriage awaiting them at the 
village inn, and presently found themselves 
entering the forest vista, with a view before 
them just the reverse of that from the terrace 
of the day before, the palace itself now ap- 
pearing like a white toy at the Compiégne 
end of it. On their return to the town there 
was just time for ¢zadle ad’hdte and a hasty 
view of the palace interior before their train 
would start. It was at that time full of re- 
minders of the first Napoleon and Marie 
Louise, as it since has been of his successor 
and Eugénie. There was a marble-lined re- 
ception-room, the ceiling allegorically fres- 
coed in honor of the great emperor’s Victo- 
ries, and supported upon many marble 
columns. There was the Empress Louisa’s 
towering bed, covered with yellow satin 
hangings, in form not unlike a funeral cata- 
falque. There was her boudoir, lined with 
mirrors to that degree that in some positions 
one appeared headless, in others bodiless, 
and, again, like a numerous family. And 
then there was the sumptuous, perfectly ap- 
pointed private theatre, destined to be the 
scene of dazzling court festivities, and which 
was to witness the plotting and counter- 
plotting of those base and sordid hangers- 
on of the last empire who prepared the way 
for its extinction. 


Kipling’s Message. 


There is above all people—the cultured and 
the titled, the kings and queens, as well as 
the commonest of mankind—a force, a Prov- 
idence, by which all, to a degree beyond 
comprehension, are controlled, and in ac- 
cordance with which, or in opposition to 
which, all are working out their destiny or 
their fate. The ultimate destiny of man on 
the earth depends upon the courage or the 
cowardice with which each faces his life. 
What man shall at the end become depends 
on the destiny of each. This is what Kip- 
ling says. So to him courage, self-sacrifice, 
fidelity, are interesting, whether they are 
found in the jungles of India, in the hold of 
a ship, or on the throne of the mightiest 
kingdom of the world. To him the sordid, 
the petty, the sickly, the maudlin, the boast- 
ful, the soulless, are hateful, because of the 
influence of all these qualities upon the im- 
mediate and ultimate destiny of men, and 
because in modern life men the world over 
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are coming into closer contact with each 
other. There are now no irresponsible, iso- 
lated peoples. All are factors in the history 
of men. All are material for poetic treat- 
ment.—A rena. 


Literature. 


Lloyd’s Labor Copartnership.* 


In this attractively printed book we have 
a description of the fruitage so far produced 
in Great Britain and Ireland from the 
teachings of the gospel of co-operation so 
earnestly set forth by such men as Owen, 
Holyoake, Maurice, Leclaire, and Neale. 
These industrial glad tidings have been help- 
ful, even if the kingdom of heaven pro- 
claimed has not come. Mr. Lloyd is an 
enthusiast for industrial equality; and the 
story that he tells is the, story of a social 
enthusiasm put. into action, so that it is a 
record of experiences and observations well 
worth reading. 

It is instructive to read about the ‘‘ marvels 
of the distributive stores, which in one gen- 
eration have grown to a membership repre- 
senting one-seventh of the British popula- 
tion,—and that the picked seventh, —and 
doing a business, manufacturing included, of 
$272,000,000 a year, with a bank of their 
own with deposits of $16,000,000, and turn- 
ing over $200,000,000 a year.’’ It is in- 
structive to learn something of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-two copartnership societies, 
with an aggregate capital of $5,000,000 
(some of them over a generation old), de- 
voted to textile, agricultural, commercial, 
and other activities, and nearly all appar- 
ently prosperous. It is encouraging to read 
the reports of addresses by representatives of 
these societies, and to find in them. utter- 
ances like the following: ‘‘We want to get 
the working people to feel as if they had 
some interest in something besides them- 
selves, and to teach them that business can 
be organized 4o make men as well as money.’ 
Well said, indeed! This, too, is good: 
‘“*Hfelp one another’ ought to be a part of 
our creed, as well as ‘self-help.’’’ This 
noble spirit also comes to expression in this 
declaration: ‘‘We are in the co-operative 
movement, not principally for the dividends, 
but to help each other.’? Men animated by 
that spirit must do good, whatever their 
methods. 

The longest and in many respects the most 
interesting chapter is that which tells the 
story of what has been accomplished at Kit- 
tering, where, from a humble beginning over 
thirty years ago, an extensive co-operative 
enterprise has been developed, which con- 
trols large capital and embraces many lines 
of activity. One cannot read this narration 
without a growing appreciation of the sagac- 
ity, sobriety, and strength of the British 
artisan. The story may not make one a dis- 
ciple; but it does enlarge one’s estimate of 
human nature, and open new visions of 
human progress. 

The critical reader may lay this book down 


with the feeling that the ‘‘social problem’? 
EE) SRN is SO RS 
* Labor CopaRTNERSHIP. 


merce By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
© B5i~ 


New York: Harper Brothers. 
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is still unsolved. He may even doubt 
whether the solution, so far as there is a 
solution, lies in this direction. The ques- 
tions will arise in many minds: (1) Do 
comparative successes by picked men in iso- 
lated cases prove that copartnership is a 
policy that will be successful if universally 
tried? (2) If such co-operative industries be- 
came general, would ‘‘the Satanic competi- 
tion,’’ after all, be destroyed? Would it not 
spring up under some other form? These 
and similar doubts may persist in many 
minds. And yet it is well to have this 
record of ‘‘things done’’ to continue the 
story told in Gilman’s Profit-sharing. It 
will shed light on difficult matters that con- 
cern every lover of mankind. 


MEG OF THE SCARLET Foot. .A Novel. 
By W. Edwards Tirebuck. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers.—This is a roman- 
tic novel, full of adventures which are 
threaded on a life history of Meg, a found- 
ling child whose birthmark was a scarlet 
foot. This hereditary token of her race, of 
course, in the end identifies the family from 
which she came. Between the artisans with 
whom she has associated in childhood and 
the high-born people to whom her relation- 
ship is finally proved, she has many adven- 
tures, involving many others in a compli- 
cated scheme of events. Throughout it all 
and out of it all she is drawn at last by the 
power of love. For her the ending is happy, 
although many are sacrificed on the way. 
Artisans and coal-miners, with many strange 
characters and fellowships, through sunshine, 
storm, and tragedy, attend her. There is 
a prolixity in the narrative which to some 
will be tiresome. But those who like it will 
like it very much. 


THE STORY OF A Pray. By William D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The minute and careful realism of Mr. 
Howells has never been more in evidence 
than in his last story, in which those inter- 
ests of life which ordinarily appeal to the 
novelist are wholly disregarded. The author 
and his wife are comfortably married at the 
beginning of the book, and their subsequent 
“tacit fallings out’’ and ‘‘explicit makings- 
up’’ depend mainly on the varying fortunes 
of the play. Godolphin, the actor, is ex- 
tremely well drawn; and his irresponsibility, 
being of a different nature from that of 
Louise, is rather a relief after the intricacies 
of shaded emotions that possess the main 
characters. 


Literary Notes. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s new novel, 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella, will be pub- 
lished at an early date by the Macmillan 
Company. It is a stirring romance, with 
rapid, absorbing movement. The period is 
that of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


The House of Hidden Treasure, Maxwell 
Grey’s forthcoming novel, to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co., is regarded by the 
author as her most important and signifi- 
cant work since Zhe Silence of Dean Mait- 
land. The scene is laid for the most part in 
England, and the story opens in the sixties. 
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A convenient and comprehensive Guide to 
Boston has just been published by the Me- 
chanics’ Fair Committee, and is being 
eagerly sought by intending visitors to the 
exhibition, as well as by others who contem- 
plate a trip to the metropolis. 


American magazines carry, even in August, 
as much as $15,000 worth of advertising ; 
and in November and December their ad- 
vertising pages must be worth $25,000. This 
is rather an under than an over estimate; for 
I am averaging the pages at $250 each, 
though special positions fetch as much as 
$500 a page. There is one American 
monthly that gets $5,000 a page; but, then, 
its page is nearly four times the size of the 
ordinary magazine page. But, even so, that 
is an enormous price. The circulation of 
this periodical, however, is said to be nearly, 
if not quite, seven hundred thousand. The 
largest price I ever heard of for a one-page 
advertisement was $15,000, received by a 
Boston publication. The advertisement was 
printed in colors. This, I think, breaks the 
record. — Critic. 


Miscellaneous. 


Seed-travellers is a study of the methods of 
dispersal of various common seeds, written 
by Clarence Moores Weed in a style likely 
to be attractive to young readers, and fully 
illustrated. It is intended as a help to the 
nature studies now so general in schools, and 
should be used in connection with the per- 
sonal observation of the specimens described. 
It is well adapted to develop the habit of 
individual observation, and can easily be 
made useful and interesting in the hands of 
a good teacher. The book is published by 
Ginn & Co. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite has been 
reprinted this summer by three different pub- 
lishers, responding to the requirements for 
college entrance examinations. That which 
appears in Ginn’s ‘‘Series of Standard Eng- 
lish ‘Classics’’ is edited by George E. Eliot, 
and includes a good introduction to the 
poem, chronological tables, and several pages 
of notes. The introduction sketches the 
politics, society, and literature of the times 
in which Dryden lived, but leaves critical 
commentary largely to the instructor. This 
will be found a convenient and satisfactory 
edition. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisuHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Songs of War and Peace. By Sam Walter Foss. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. | 
Selections from Cowper. With Introduction and Notes 
by James O. Murray. $1.10. 
Elements of Physics. By Alfred Payson Gage. 
The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited by Herman Wads- 


orth Hayley. ¢ - 
Selections fork Shelley. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by W. J. Alexander. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Vork. 
The Historical Development of Modern Europe. 
Charles M. Andrews. $2.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
China in Transformation. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


$1.25. 


By 


.00. ; 
AP aeavadonal History of the American People. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. Two volumes, $5.00. 
A Study of a Child. By Louise E, Hogan. 
The Golfer’s Alphabet. Rhymes. By WwW. 
Sutphen. Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology: Its Principles. By 
Abraham Kuyper. ‘Translated. from the Dutch by 
Rev. J. Hendrik de Vries. Introduction by Prof, Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield. $4.00. ; 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
An Amateur Fireman. By James Otis. $1.50. 
Raoul and Iron Hand; or, Winning the Golden Spurs. 
By May Halsey Miller. $1.50. 
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Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


In Springtime. By Charles Font M 
Faith’s Triumph. Sacred Sone “Bs AER ood. 
Sang Dewey’s March. For four hands. By Harry C. 
Roguish Smile. Mazurka de Salon. By E. S. Phelps. 
Silenced are my Songs. By Arthur Farwell. 

Sacred Air. For bass, baritone, or 


Incline your Kar. 
contralto. By Frederick Stevensons 


Somebody Else. Song for i i Shar 
epebedy E g for medium voice. By Charles 
In Fancy Free. For the piano. By Charles Fonteyn 
Manney. 


y 
Gambols of the Pygmies. Dans i 7 i 
Be Chie wien es anse Unique. For the piano. 
Danse Joyeuse. By J. C. Macy. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


‘The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitu- 


tion. 


Showing the gradual development of the Eng- 
lish Constitutional System, and the growth out 
of that system of the Federal Republic of the 
United States. Vol. II. By Hannis TAYLor, 
late U.S. Minister to Spain.” 8vo, $4.50. The 
two volumes, $9.00. 

This volume completes Mr. Taylor’s treatise, 
which is the only work written on this entire 
subject. It is of the same high excellence with 
the first volume, which has been strongly com- 
mended by authorities like Freeman, Stubbs, 
and Fiske, and has been used as a text-book 
in leading colleges and universities. 


“[he Puritans. 


By Arto BATEs, author of ‘The 
Pagans,” “The Philistines,” ete. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel 
than in any he has before written. The three 
stories, “The Pagans,” “The Philistines,” and 
“The Puritans,” are parts of a study of the 
effects of Puritanism upon the character of those 
who have nominally outgrown it. Two young 
High Churchmen are brought into contact with 
worldliness, the semi-serious who devise ethical 
amusements, the ultra-fashionable who take 
great interest in the campaign for the election 
of a bishop; and love enters into the drama. 
It is a thoughtful story, with no little comedy 
and satire, and can hardly fail to attract much 
attention. 


Great Love. 


By CLARA LouIs—E BURNHAM, author 
of “Miss Archer Archer,” “Sweet Clover,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham here adds another to the list 
of her popular novels, which a host of readers 
eagerly devour. The plot is ingenious, but 
probable, the characters interesting, the inci- 
dents natural yet dramatic, and the tone is emi- 
nently sane and wholesome. In a word, it is 
a very readable story, well worth reading. 


| eae Poems. 


GSE Poems. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from large type, and 
bound in attractive style. The volume of 
Keats is prefaced with a biographical sketch 
of him by JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Each 


18mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = = = Boston. 


Hymnal. 
_AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et os BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, T: he Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MozooMpaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Chrstzan Register. 


By PRotaP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


The Oriental Christ. By PRotTaP 
CHUNDER MozoompDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o} 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Doing Our Part. 


An apple-tree put forth a tiny bud; 
And the sunshine and rain did their part 
To open it gently, and show all the world 
That the bud had a rose in its heart. 


The apple-bloom scattered its petals far; 
But the tree, day and night, did its part 

To ripen a tiny green apple that came 
From the bud with a rose in its heart. 


The apple-fruit grew through the happy days; 
For it, like the rest, did its part. 

Now, clearly and truly, it says, ‘‘ Do you see, 
I’m the fruit with a rose in its heart?” 


The apple-tree offers its ripened gift: 
“Come, children, you, too, have a part,— 
To merrily, busily, pass on my good, 
With love, like a rose in your heart! ”’ 


—Juniata Stafford. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Teddy got the Sun. 


BY MARGARET B. BARBER. 


To-morrow would be the day! After weeks 
of expectation, when Teddy and the other 
fifty-four little Sunday-school scholars of 
Merryville had counted first the weeks and 
then the days on their short, chubby fingers, 
they had actually reached the last one: only 
the shortest, chubbiest finger remained to 
designate the day which came between them 
and their greatest joy,—the Sunday-school 
picnic. 

Teddy was a very sanguine youth; but 
even his happy theory of believing that what 
he wanted most would get to him or he to it, 
in some way or other, was a little shaken 
when the old grocer, who sold him twelve 
massive green pickles to put into his small, 
round lunch-basket, said, in his accustomed 
warning manner, buttressed by his deep bass 
voice: ‘‘Don’t caount too much on the pleas- 
ures of the haour, Teddy. The Lord chas- 
teneth them whom he loveth, an’ the weather- 
clerk allus backs him up by providin’ a 
squally day for Sunday -school picnics.’’ 
Teddy didn’t understand .the ‘‘chasteneth’’ 
clause of the remark. But he knew all 
about ‘‘squally,’’ and had great faith in the 
powers of the weather-clerk; and he felt 
that, if he did not approve of picnics for 
Sunday-school children, they might just as 
well be given up. But, as he walked: home- 
ward, and took one delicious bite from a 
great, juicy pickle, he meditated upon the 
fact that there were some things which Mr. 
Riggles, the grocer, did not know,—such as 
the difference between good and bad butter; 
and possibly his views on Sunday-school 
picnics might belong to the same category, 
and be equally erroneous. This thought 
cheered Teddy, though it could not wholly 
dispel his doubts; and he felt that, if Mr. 
Riggles should happen to be right, something 
ought to be done to keep those other fifty- 
four children from being disappointed. 
Teddy was a very brave boy, as well as a 
hopeful one; and he felt that, for himself, 
he might be able to bear it. But the other 
fifty-four, —never! 

“I must arrange it myself,’’ said Teddy. 
“‘T must reason with the weather-clerk, and 
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show him how wicked it would be to make 
so many children unhappy. He must be a 
very sensible man to be weather-clerk, and 
the superintendent said last Sunday that our 
religion appeals to sensible men because it is 
so reasonable. I didn’t know exactly what 
he meant until mamma ’splained it to me, 
but now I’m sure he said it so that I could 
arrange it with the weather-clerk.’’ And 
Teddy turned in at his own gate, and ran 
right up to his own little room, and sat down 
to his desk to write. For Teddy was the 
kind of little boy who, when he decided 
what his duty was, set about it at once. He 
could write very plainly for a boy of seven. 
And he took great care to make all his letters 
as well as possible to-day; for he had heard 
his father, who was a business man, say that 
neat-looking letters often got boys places in 
business houses when they might not know 
much more than other boys who wrote poorly. 
So he took a nice sheet of paper, and began 
his letter with a very large ‘‘M.’’ 

My dear Mr. Weather - clerk, — Knoeing 
that you must be a most censible man to be 
in charge of the weather for our nobel presi- 
dent Mr. Willium McKinley and knoeing 
that the Unitariun religiun will appeel to 
you for that reesun, I wish to say that I am 
a Unitariun boy seven years old, and that I 
am sure if you will think for a minit how 
much sadnes there will be among the Sunday 
School childrun of Merryville to-morrow if 
you have a rainy day instead of a sunny one 
you will be sure to make it sunny. 

Mr. Riggles has told me that you are very 
much against Sunday School picnics. Prob- 
ably that must be becose it is such a long 
time sinse you were a little boy that you 
have forgoten how much fun they were or 
perhaps you never went to Sunday School at 
all. But anyway I am sure you will think 
about this in the futur and be kind to chil- 
drun. Pleas begin to-morrow with the Mer- 
ryville ones. Very truly yours, 

TEDDY TIVERTON. 


P. S.—We should be very glad to have 
you come to and bring the sunshine with 
you. Tatts 

Merryville, Mass., August 12. 


Teddy’s spelling wasn’t quite equal to his 
writing, though it was wholly intelligible to 
the weather-clerk, who received it next 
morning in a large, square envelope directed 
to Mr. Weather Clerk, 

Washingtun, D.C. 

Care of Mr. Willium McKinley, 
and who sincerely wished it was in his power 
to do all Teddy asked him, remembering his 
own Sunday-school days. 

For the Merryvillers, however, he could 
answer; for he was sure that, unless all signs 
were traitorous, the day there would be as 
bright as any little picnickers could wish for. 
And he hastened to send a telegram to Teddy 
Tiverton, which reached him just as he was 
starting out at the head of the fifty-four, 
after telling them about his letter. The tele- 
gram read :— 


To Trppy TIVERTON, MERRYVILLE, MASS. : 
The sun will shine like gold to-day. Wish 
I could bring a few sunbeams in person, but 
must simply send them, with my best wishes, 
to the little Merryvillers. I /ove Sunday- 
school picnics, and will do all I can for 
them in the future. 
Sunnily yours, 
. WEATHER CLERK. 
Washington, D.C., August 13. 
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This was the longest telegram Teddy had 
ever seen, and the only one he had ever 
received; and he waved it wildly above his 
head when he had read it, and stopped the 
whole procession to read it aloud to them 
all. And they all laughed and hurrahed; 
and then the superintendent took off his hat 
and waved it, and cried, ‘‘Let us give three 
cheers for the weather-clerk, and three cheers 
for our beloved President, William McKin- 
ley And all the little Merryvillers raised 
their voices in chorus, and cheered for the 
weather-clerk and the President. And then 
the superintendent said, ‘*And now let us 
end with a rousing cheer for Teddy Tiverton, 
who brings the sunshine with him!’’ And 
cheering more deafening than all the rest 
greeted the last name; while Teddy thanked 
them, with the color glowing in his cheeks, 
and wished them all a merry day. Then the 
procession moved on through the village to 
the electric-car station, where special cars 
had been held for them which were to take 
them four miles through beautiful pine 
woods, by blackberry- bushes and_ early 
golden-rod and asters, black-eyed Susans, 
and purple thistles, to the sparkling stretch 
of sand, and beyond the tossing ocean. 

On they sped through all the beauty, with 
the August breeze kissing their cheeks and 
wafting lovely perfumes to them. Never were 
fifty-five children so happy as the little 
Merryvillers. And, when they reached the 
beach, what clapping of hands and joyfulness 
of voices and beaming of faces! How they 
raced one another down the long stretch of 
beach! How they dug with shells in the 
sand, and waded in the water, and went on 
it in steam-launches and row-boats! And 
then, at noon, the wonderful chowder and 
the clam-bake! The weather-clerk would 
certainly have had a fine time if he could 
have come. 

And the sun,—well, such a sun never was 
seen! So all the older people said, begin- 
ning with the superintendent; and so all the 
children said, from the fourteen-year-oldest 
one down to the babies who could hardly 
lisp ‘‘thun.’’ It did nothing but shine from 
the time it first appeared until it said, 
‘*Good-night!’’ Not once during all that 
day did it yield to the temptation of diving 
into a soft, fleecy cloud to cool itself off and 
get rested; but all the time it smiled upon 
them, making the waters dance and the sands 
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sparkle, urging them all on to make the best 
_ of the day. And they all obeyed. 

After the clam-bake was over, there were 
the swings and the ‘‘teeters’’ and the merry- 
go-rounds in among the pine-trees, where it 
was breezy, and only a few mosquitoes lin- 
gered, just to remind them that they were at 
a picnic. 

And some of them would get into chariots 
drawn by ‘‘milk-white steeds,’’ and some 
into those drawn by shining chestnuts. Other 
more daring ones would mount a single dash- 
ing horse. Teddy chose a black one; and 
round and round he rode to the music, sitting 
his horse like‘a young colonel, straight and 
rosy and clear-eyed. 

And then, when the music stopped for the 
eighth or tenth time, it was time to dis- 
mount and race down to the beach for a 
good-by call, —one more trip on the steamer, 
with its gay band playing ‘‘The Star-span- 
gled Banner’’ and ‘‘Marching through 
Georgia,’’ and back again, to catch the elec- 
tric cars and be whizzed through the deli- 
ciously smelling woods. 

The flowers were dropping to sleep; and 
many of the little Merryvillers followed their 
example, lulled by the motion of the cars. 
But Teddy kept his eyes wide open, and saw 
each lovely thing as he sped past it. 

. At last the four miles were covered. The 
fifty-five little Merryvillers parted with sor- 
row and thoughts of a happy day. 

**Oh, dear!’’ sighed Teddy, as he took 
his mother’s hand: ‘‘it’s all~over! But,’’ 
he added cheerfully, ‘‘there’s another sum- 
mer coming; and possibly the weather-clerk 
can get here next year.’’ 


Old Maggie. 


A group of young folk from the high 
school stood on the corner, giggling at old 
Maggie, the brown mare, who, hitched to 
a post near by, stood patiently switching 
away at the flies. The young folk laughed 
at her rough hide, her stumpy ‘tail, and 
clumsy feet. They called her ‘‘Nancy 
Hanks, ’’ ‘‘Gunpowder, ’’ and ‘‘ Bucephalus.’’ 

The next morning, when the gigglers filed 
into the school-room, they saw on the black- 
board this :— 

‘SEXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
HORSE. 

“*T am only an old horse; but, when I was 
young, I was handsome, and I took a pride 
in letting no one pass me. Now I can do 
little, but I try to do that well. I take 
invalids and timid old ladies out driving. I 
let little children drive me; and they can 
slap the lines, rattle the whip, and shout as 
loudly as they wish: it doesn’t try my 
Sometimes they climb my back for 


nerves. 
a ride. I step very carefully, so they won’t 
fall off. So I do when the baby toddles 


around, and I am cropping grass on the 
lawn. I am always ready to carry picnic 
parties to the woods. I go for the doctor. 
I take guests to the train. I never shy at 
tooting engines, bicycles, baby-carriages, or 
wheelbarrows. I take grandma to the weekly 
prayer-meeting and sewing-society. ~ I don’t 
remember ever playing a mean trick in my 
life. Some time in the future you may be 
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old, poor and slow. 
be laughed at?’’ 

The scholars read the words, looked at one 
another, giggled a little,—very feeble gig- 
gles,—then, with flushed faces, bent over 
their books. 

But they were thinking !—Mary E£. Q. 
Brush, in Youth's Companion. 


How would you like to 


Mildred’s Cups of Cold Water. 


Mildred sat under the shadiest tree she 
could find that was near the pump. The 
shade and the pump were both indispensable, 
it was such a sizzling hot day. The sun had 
baked all’ Mildred’s mud-pies ‘‘to a turn’’; 
and they stood in little, uneven rows, parched 
and browned and crisp, waiting to be eaten! 

‘*Oh, deary me! how hot it is!’’ sighed 
Mildred, trying to cool her warm little face 
on the soft grass. But even the grass under 
the shady tree was hot. 

‘But I’m glad I’m me instead of a 
horse,’’ mused on the little voice; while 
Mildred watched a wagon come toiling up 
the little hill toward her. 

“*That’s Mr. Cooper’s horse, an’ I guess 
he’s most melted the way he looks. He’s 
all covered over with soapsuds. I’m glad he 
isn’t me.’’ 

The poor horse toiled on with drooping 
head and steaming sides. When he got to 
Mildred’s pump, he stopped wistfully; but 
the trough was empty. 

‘*G’lang, Dobbin! You can’t have any 
Mr. Cooper called crossly. ‘‘I’m too wore 
out to get out o’ this wagon again, to say 
nothin’ of pumpin’ a mess 0’ water! You’ve 
got to wait! G’lang!’’ 

‘*Ves, oh, do wait!’’ cried Mildred, 
jumping up suddenly. For Dobbin had 
looked down at her with pleading eyes. 
And, then, s’posing she’d been Dobbin! 

‘*T can uncheck him. I’ll stand up on the 
edge o’ the trough,’’ she said cheerfully. 
‘And I’ll pump. He looks so thirsty!’’ 

Every time the pump-handle went up, Mil- 
dred went up, too, and then came down again 
on the wooden platform with steady little 
thuds. She could get more water that way. 
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And so Dobbin had his long, cool drink, 
and actually went off at a brisk little trot. 

After that a good many other panting 
horses came plodding by, with wistful side- 
glances toward the pump; and Mildred’s 
clear, pleasant, little voice offered them all 
a drink. People rarely stopped at Mildred’s 
pump. It wasn’t a public watering-place, 
and the trough was small and usually empty; 
and perhaps people had found out how hard 
the pump-handle worked up and down. 

It was hot, hard work. Mildred’s face got 
very red and wet, and her feet ached with 
the thuds on the platform; and her arms, — 
oh, deary me! how they ached with the 
pump-handle! 

Between times she rested under the shady 
tree, feeling so thankful in her heart that she 
wasn’t a horse! 

Aunt Winnie watched her from her invalid 
chair in the window. 

“*Girlie,’’ she said softly, when Mildred 
went in at supper-time, ‘‘do you know what 
you’ve been doing?’’ , 

“*Ves’m: resting—and pumping,’’ Mildred 
said promptly. 

‘And giving a ‘cup’—a great many beau- 
tiful, kind cups—of ‘cold water,’ dear!’’ 
Aunt Winnie added, with a hug.—Aznie 
Hamilton Donnell, in Zion’s Herald. 


Little Joe, four years old, looking out of 
the window one morning at the trees stripped 
of their leaves, called out: ‘‘O papa, see! 
All the trees are barefoot!’’ 

‘*Mother, ’’ said a little girl who was try- 
ing to master a pair of tight boots, ‘‘it’s no 


use talking. I can’t wear them. My toes 
can’t get a chance to _breathe.’’— Lynx 
Union. 


It was at a time when the moon may be 
seen faintly during the day that little Ted 
came running in to his mother with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘O mamma, God’s forgotten to 
take the moon in!’’ 

Professor: ‘‘Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers?’’ The class are uncertain. 
Professor: ‘‘What will be the product of five 
apples multiplied by six potatoes?’’ Pupil 
(triumphantly) : ‘‘Hash!’’ 
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Good News. 


The School Term. 


We have lately extended the required 
annual term of the public schools in Massa- 
chusetts, so that each town is obliged to keep 
its schools open thirty-two weeks in each 
year. The new law did not greatly change 
the custom of the State. I think there were 
not twenty towns—generally small hill-towns 
—which did not already keep their schools 
open for the time now required. 

I have no wish to open again the question 
whether this lengthening of the term were 
necessary or desirable. People who ought to 
understand their business have determined 
that ‘it is, and the authority of the State has 
confirmed their determination. The deci- 
sion, however, reopens another question 
which affects a much larger number of chil- 
dren, of parents, and of teachers. 

If thirty-two weeks in a year is the best 
number for fifty thousand children, is it not 
perhaps better than forty-two weeks for the 
other three hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren? If this sauce is good for the geese, 
might it not be tried for the ganders? Mr. 
Webster used to say that a man might do 
more work in eight months than in twelve. 

Is it not possible that a school-boy may 
learn more in eight months at school than in 
ten? 

The machinists in education will all be 
dismayed by the reopening of this question. 
But even they know, in the lowest depths of 
their hearts, that in the hot weeks inevitable 
in early September a child is literally fit for 
nothing in school, and that only the most 
mechanical schoolmaster pretends that he 
himself is fit for much more. I knew the 
king of systematic instruction once,—a 
‘*teacher’’ who was at the head of an im- 
mense school in the West. ‘‘Sir,’’ he said 
to me, ‘‘these school and college vacations 
are only traditions or superstitions which we 
inherit from monkish and feudal customs. 
Sir, in my institute the instruction begins 
at eight o’clock on the morning of January 
-1 and ends at nine in the evening of Decem- 
ber 31.’’ Between these times the pupils 
might come when they chose, and study as 
many hours in the day as they pleased. ‘This 
would seem the ideal thing to the Philistines 
of public instruction. 

But it was to be observed there that the 
pupil who came when he pleased went when 
he pleased. The institute flowed on, like 
the Mississippi or Mad River. But the 
student put in his canoe when he chose, and 
took it out when he chose. Even the ‘‘pro- 
fessors and _ instructors’’ this institute 
had their outings,—not at one season, as at 
Harvard or at Bridgewater, but each in his 
own time, when his foreordained eclipse 
came due. 

Now, the public school, generally 
speaking, no such freedom is permitted. 
‘*All hope abandon, ye who enter here!’’ 
You come in on the 5th of September, be- 
cause the State says you shall; and, so far as 
the State has any power, you shall and must 
stay until the thirty-two weeks are over, or 
the forty-two weeks. Here is the reason why 


in 
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the question is important which asks whether 
forty-two weeks is not too long a term, if, 
indeed, it be true that twenty-five weeks were 
too few. 

I am glad that this question is called more 
definitely before the attention of the leaders. 
I hope they will discuss it fairly and thor- 
oughly. Let them remember that the better 
traditions all point to the shorter term. 
Thus a man may take his course at Oxford 
or the English Cambridge by an annual resi- 
dence of less than twenty-five weeks in Ox- 
ford, and by a residence very little longer at 
Cambridge. In all the art schools, in most 
of the medical schools, in all the musical 
conservatories, the required attendance is 
much less than forty weeks. Generally, it is 
not even thirty. 

And let us hope that, in the serious dis- 
cussion of a shorter school term than is now 
enforced for most: young people, we may not 
be told that children are an annoyance to 
their fathers and mothers, and that they 
would be glad to keep the children out of the 
way. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Lord Wolseley on “Army Morals.” 


Thanks be to God, we have to-day in Eng- 
land two stout champions of temperance and 
purity of morals, each one at the head of the 
two most powerful forces in the United King- 
dom. Dr. Temple, the primate of all Eng- 
land, as every one knows, is the head and 
front of the temperance cause. And now we 
have the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces sending forth his manifesto in favor 
of ‘‘army morality.’’ Lord Wolseley lays 
particular stress on the evils accruing from 
the use of alcoholic stimulants. He begins 
by saying that ‘‘it will be the duty of com- 
pany officers to point out to the men under 
their control, and particularly to young sol- 
diers, the disastrous effects of giving way 
to habits of intemperance and immorality.’’ 
‘*The excessive use of intoxicating liquors, ’’ 
he says, ‘‘unfits the soldier for active work, 
blunts his intelligence, and is a fruitful 
source of military crime.’’ In his mani- 
festo the commander-in-chief points to facts 
of a disagreeable character, which have of 
late, he says, ‘‘made terrible ravages in the 
British army’’; and here he comments freely 
on the responsibilities which rest on superior 
officers in regard to these matters. ‘‘It 
should not be beyond the power of company 
officers,’’ he says, ‘‘to exercise a salutary 
influence, more particularly over the younger 
men. They should be encouraged to look 
to their superiors, but more particularly to 
officers commanding batteries or companies, 
for example and guidance amid the tempta- 
tions which surround them.’’ Lord Wolseley 
expects ‘‘officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers to be always ready and willing to afford 
sympathy and counsel to the rank and file, 
and to spare no effort in watching over their 
physical and moral welfare.’’ ‘‘ Officers, ’’ 
he says, ‘‘should do their utmost to promote 
a cleanly and moral tone among the men, 
and to insure that all rowdyism and obscen- 
ity in word or action is kept in check. I 
no circumstances should public acts or ex- 
pressions of indecency be tolerated. All per- 
sons implicated in acts of immorality in 
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barracks or other buildings, under the con- 
trol of the military authorities, should be 
punished with the utmost seyerity, whatever 
may be their rank or position in the ser- 
vice,’’ says this plain-speaking commander- 
in-chief. 

Those of us who can remember of what 
miserable material the British army was 
composed half a century ago can well indorse 
what Lord Wolseley says as to the necessity 
of keeping up the moral standard of the rank 
and file. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘has prob- 
ably done more to deter young men who have 
been respectably brought up from entering 
the army than the belief entertained by them 
and their families that barrack-room life is 
such that no decent lad can. submit to it 
without loss of character or self-respect.’’ 
One other point in the commander-in-chief’s 
manifesto is well worthy of consideration, as 
it has regard, not only to the rank and file, 
but more especially as regards the welfare of 
the superior officers. Lord Wolseley desires 
‘‘that, in making recommendations for selec- 
tion for promotion, regard should be had to 
example set to the soldier.’’ ‘‘No man,’’ 
he says, ‘‘however efficient in other respects, 
should be considered fit to exercise authority 
over his comrades, if he is of notoriously 
vicious and intemperate habits. ’’ 

He closes this very plain-speaking, manly 
manifesto by declaring his conviction that 
‘*officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men in the queen’s service will spare no 
pains to remove from the army the reproach 
which is due to a want of self-restraint on 
the part of a comparatively small number of 
soldiers, and that officers of all ranks will do 
their utmost to impress on their men that, in 
the important considerations of morality and 
temperance, soldiers of her Majesty’s army 
should, as befits their honorable calling, 
compare favorably with other classes of the 
civil population.’’ 

The importance of this manifesto from the 
head of the British army cannot be overes- 
timated on both sides the Atlantic. The 
straightforward, manly advice tendered must 
of necessity find a cordial response in every 
heart, especially of those who are so earnestly 
looking forward to a general reform in purity 
and morality. If his lordship’s advice be 
but acted upon in the manly spirit in which 
it is offered, it will not only tend to improve 
the physical and moral strength of the Brit- 
ish army, and will of necessity be the means 
of establishing a still firmer bond of union 
between officers and men, and of increasing 
the admiration and respect of the country 
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for the whole British army, but it will also 


tend to bind still more strongly the respect 
of our own country toward the great empire 
which is, as we trust, to eventually be our 
firmest ally in all future political complica- 
tions. Of course, we cannot expect that offi- 
cers, by precept or example, can at once or 
forever entirely eradicate the evils of which 
their noble chief complains; but much can 
be done by them to somewhat reduce them. 
We have ample evidence to assume that 
““Tommy Atkins,’’ at his very worst, has 
always been prompt to follow a good lead ; 
and it is seldom that he is deaf to reason. 
Let us hope that Lord Wolseley has not 
issued his manifesto in vain. 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 


For the Christian Register. 


A September Day. 


BY JESSIE A. WHITNEY. 


Peace floats down from the mountains, 
And joy surges up from the sea. 

There’s the gladness of life in the sunshine: 
It is blessedness simply to be. 


The earth’s brimming over with beauty, 
The eternal blue is above. 

The pulse rises high in all nature, 
And the soul of it all is love. 


Mr. Walkley’s Experiment. 


BY REV. HENRY A. WESTALL. 


Rev. Albert Walkley, who is trying the 
somewhat doubtful experiment of holding 
fellowship in two denominations at the same 
time, in an article for the Christian Register 
concerning the relations of Universalists and 
Unitarians, falls into some curious mistakes ; 
and yet they are such mistakes as might 
naturally enough be made by one evidently 
unacquainted with Universalist precedent and 
polity. 

All that Mr. Walkley says as to the sub- 
stantial agreement of the two churches-of the 
better hope is, no doubt, true; and the in- 
creasing intercourse between the clergy of the 
two denominations, which have so much in 
common, is one of the most gratifying signs 
of the times. 
future by the past, there are certain facts 
which will operate against the success of Mr. 


Walkley’s experiment; and, by the way, it 


is not the first time this experiment has been 
tried, under quite as favorable conditions, 
too, as those upon which our writer dwells. 

I was licensed and ordained a Universalist 
minister upon the completion of the three 
course in the MHarvard Divinity 
School. Having served both denominations, 
I know whereof I speak. While pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Bloomington, IIl., I 
was called to the Universalist church in Jer- 
sey City, N.J. This call was accepted with 
the express understanding that, while I would 
apply for Universalist fellowship, I would 
not formally withdraw from the Unitarian 
ministry. Accordingly, at my request, my 
name continued to appear..in the Unitarian 
Year Book. On resigning my pastorate in 
Jersey City, however, to become the mission- 
ary of the American Unitarian Association at 


years’ 


Still, if we are to judge the 
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the South, a Universalist minister, then set- 
tled in Harriman, Tenn., filed a complaint 
against me, which led to my prompt with- 
drawal from the Universalist ministry, —the 
only course open to an honest man. 

So much for precedent. As to the Univer- 
salist polity, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that it is neither Episcopal nor Congrega- 
tional, but is a sort of combination of both. 
Each parish acknowledges the authority of 
the State convention, and each State conven- 
tion that of the General Convention, which, 
as to question of doctrine and discipline, is 
the court of final appeal. Now ‘‘The Laws 
of the General Convention, ’’ a copy of which 
may be had for the asking at the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, make two facts very 
clear :— 

1. No Universalist Committee of Fellow- 
ship can issue a certificate ‘of fellowship to 
any clergyman as long as he continues in 
fellowship with another denomination. 

2. Fellowship is withdrawn from a clergy- 
man who engages in ministerial work under 
the auspices of another denomination. 

These facts can easily be verified by any 
one who cares to do so. 

Mr. Walkley, it must be remembered, is 
only a licentiate,—in other words, on proba- 
tion. Before he can be received into full 
fellowship, it will be necessary, unless the 
“‘Laws of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion’’ are disregarded, for him to formally 
withdraw from the Unitarian ministry. 


Homesteads. 


BY J. E. BURBANK. 


Sarah Winter Kellogg, in the Christian 
Register of August 25, asserts that ‘‘there is 
no government land open to settlement out- 
side of the ‘arid region’ to make self-sus- 
taining homes possible.’’ The registrar of 
the land office at Springfield, Mo., in his 
last report, states that there remain in his 
district four hundred and sixty thousand 
acres of land subject to homestead, at a cost 
of $14 for one hundred and sixty acres. 

In Taney County, in a delightful climate, 
sheltered on the north and west by the Ozark 
Mountains, but twenty-five miles from a rail- 
road, and off the line of travel, there are 
nearly one hundred thousand acres. 

These lands are hilly, timbered lands, cov- 
ered with blue-stem grass, underlain with 
lead, zinc, and iron, and an ideal country 
for fruits, cattle, sheep, and hogs. Un- 
limited grasses and pea-vines for the cattle 
and sheep (with no underbrush, resembling 
well-kept parks), oak-mast, roots, and ber- 
ries for the hogs, with abundant pure water 
and cooling shade for all, a climate so open 
that no one thinks of feeding until after 
Christmas, and stock can be turned out on 
the range again on rst of April. 
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Upon every quarter-section there are little 
valleys, or openings, containing from a few 
acres to many hundreds of rich, fertile lands. 
The climate is delightful, latitude 37 de- 
grees, same as Southern Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, and the healthiest of counties. No 
malaria, no mosquito-breeding swamps, or 
stagnant water, rapid, clear streams, with 
gravel bottoms, breezes laden with the breath 
of pine or cedar, pure air and clear atmos- 
phere, where the eye can trace the blue 
mountains twenty-five miles away. Farmers 
do not make their money from the sale of 
crops, but chiefly from cattle and stock, on 
the range bed, which can be fattened at a 
cost of one cent a pound, and sold to the 
corn - growing country adjacent. Usually, 
they do not till more land than to raise their 
own bread-stuffs; but one of the ranchmen, 
who has eighty acres in cultivation, finds it 
more profitable to sell his ‘‘feeders’’ to the 
stock-men above than to winter them, and 
makes a profit of one hundred per cent. for 
each year he holds them. 

Forsyth needs a planing and saw mill, 
brick kiln, bakery, millinery, clothing, hard- 
ware, and tinware furniture, hotel, livery, 
and houses for rent, which would all pay well 
from the start. The query is to help the 
worthy poor, who have little or no money, 
upon plans similar to the New Zealand land 
system, by which not only is the land leased 
in perpetuity, with the privilege of purchase, 
but money is loaned to make improvements. 

That there are self-sustaining homes in 
this region is proven by the fact that ranch- 
men pay one to two per cent. per month for 
money to buy their cattle, and make money 
by so doing, and that the little bank at 
Forsyth has paid twenty per cent. dividend 
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annually ever since its organization. In this, 
county, twenty-five miles from Chadwick, 
the railroad terminus, there are over nine 
thousand acres vacant government land, with 
Over two thousand acres good, arable land in 
the tract, all subject to homestead entry, at 
a cost of- $14 for one hundred and sixty 
acres. 


A Distinguished Hindu Reformer. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I would like to call the attention of liberal 
churches and societies in this country to the 
fact that Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, an eminent 
representative of the Brahmo-Somaj move- 
ment of India, is soon to arrive in this 
country, with the purpose of spending the 
coming autumn and winter here in preaching 
and lecturing. During the past six or eight 

“months he has been speaking in England. 
He has given a series of lectures in London, 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. In Birmingham he 
addressed more than three thousand people. 
Many prominent pulpits in various parts of 
England have been occupied by him. He 
expects to reach America about the middle of 
September. Mr. Nagarkar is an interesting 
and able lecturer. He is a man of culture 
and large intelligence, and has an excellent 
command of the English language. He has 
also much spiritual power as a_ preacher. 
What is perhaps of most importance, he rep- 
resents India’s very best and most advanced 
religious thought,—that thought with which 
all Unitarians and other liberal Christian 
people in this country should be in warm 
sympathy. 

Unfortunately, we have had among us one 
or two representatives of the religions of 
India who were scarcely better than advent- 
urers, and still others who, while men of 
character, are advocates of forms of religion 
so backward-looking that progressive minds 
can have little sympathy with them. It is 
not so with Mr. Nagarkar. He represents, 
as does Mr. Mozoomdar, the one native re- 
ligious movement of India which is pro- 
foundly spiritual, distinctly forward-looking, 
in line with Western thought, interested in 
science, in sympathy with the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus, active in education, striv- 
ing for the social and religious regeneration 
of the Indian peoples. For the sake of the 
cause which he represents, therefore, he 
ought to receive a hearty welcome among the 
liberal people of America. 

Mr. Nagarkar is not wholly a stranger in 
this country. With Mr. Mozoomdar he rep- 
resented the Brahmo-Somaj at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in 1893. After the 
Parliament was over, he remained for a time, 
lecturing with great acceptance in various 
parts of the West. In my recent visit to 
India, I saw much of him and his work, and 
was increasingly impressed with his ability. 
He comes with letters from Mr. Mozoomdar, 
—whose two visits to this country and whose 
books published here have made him so 
widely known,—and also with letters from 
leading Unitarian ministers in England, 
among others Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, sec- 
retary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
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Association, who speaks highly of his ser- 
mons and lectures over there. 

Some of the subjects upon which Mr. 
Nagarkar speaks are: ‘‘India and her Peo- 
ple,’’ ‘‘Woman in India,’’ ‘‘The Problems 
of Modern India,’’ ‘‘The Brahmo-Somaj,’’ 
‘‘Brahmanism,’’ ‘‘ Buddhism, ’’ ‘‘Christ and 
Christianity as interpreted by the Brahmo- 
Somaj,’’ ‘‘Common Religious Ideals of the 
East and the West.’’ Several of these lect- 
ures are illustrated with’ stereopticon views. 
His address will be 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, care of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Nagarkar would like to make 
engagements to preach on Sunday mornings, 
as well as to lecture week-nights and Sunday 
evenings. 


Religious Intelligence. 


California Notes. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor-elect of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oakland, preached 
his first sermon before that society on the 
4th of September. There was a crowded 
attendance, among those present being United 
States Senator George C. Perkins and Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, founder and first pastor of 
the church. Hon. John P. Irish, chairman 
of trustees, introduced Mr. Sunderland in 
a felicitous address. The new pastor pref- 
aced his sermon with remarks which at once 
won for him the sympathy and regard of the 
audience. He alluded to the fact.that, with 
few exceptions, all present were entire 
strangers to him, and asked their confidence 
and co-operation in the arduous duties before 
him. His sermon was on ‘‘Man, the Meas- 
ure of All Values and Aim of All True 
Religion.’’ It was earnest, clear, and lofty 
in spirit. Mr. Wendte closed the service 
with the benediction. After the meeting 
most of those present remained to greet the 
new pastor. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte is making good im- 
provement in health in the cooler climate of 
San Francisco Bay. He has received a warm 
welcome from his friends and former parish- 
ioners in Oakland. About September 15 he 
will leave, with Mrs. Wendte and Madam 
Wendte, for the East, spending a month or 
two at the Dansville (N.Y.) Sanatorium for 
rest and hygienic treatment. 

The ministers about the bay met at Dr. 
Stebbins’s study on the sth inst., and wel- 
comed Mr. Sunderland. 

Rev. George R. Dodson is still in Europe, 
but is to reoccupy his Alameda pulpit about 
October 15. Various ministers are preach- 
ing to his congregation till he returns. 

Rev. Mr. Geoghegan is drawing his usual 
fine audiences at Berkeley. The new church 
is under cover, and the society is full of 
happy auguries for the future. 

Prof. William James of Harvard is the 
magnet of attraction here at present. His 
address before the philosophical societies of 
the State University was greatly admired, 
though it gave a shock to many to hear Im- 
manuel Kant spoken of as a ‘‘unique curio’? 
and well-meaning old gentleman, who had 
added nothing to philosophic thinking. 

The Los Angeles pulpit has been filled for 
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four Sundays past by Rev. John Snyder of 
St. Louis, now on a visit to this coast. 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones of Louisville, Ky., is 
to supply during September. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins is preaching with sur- 
prising vigor, and seems destined to outlive 
all his contemporaries in the pulpit. His 
people have done particularly fine work in 
the Red Cross Society. 

Rev. N. A. Haskell deserves special praise 
for the skilful manner in which he has re- 
funded the debt of the San José Church, con- 
verting a mortgage on the property, bearing 


ten per cent. interest, into three per cent. ~ 


bonds, held chiefly by the congregation itself. 
The First Unitarian Church in San Francisco 
has lent loyal aid in making this scheme 
possible. 

Rev. A. J. Wells of the San Francisco 
Second Unitarian Church is winning a wide 
recognition as a thinker of ability and a 
writer of literary grace and charm. 


The National Alliance. 


‘The Executive Board met at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on September 9, with sixteen 
present. Miss Sarah B. Williams of Taun- 
ton and Mrs. George C. Cressey of North- 
ampton were elected as directors for Massa- 
chusetts, to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Brad- 
ley. The secretary reported her visit to 
Green Harbor at the annual meeting of Grace 
Chapel Society. The usual amount has been 
raised by the fair this year, and the condi- 
tions remain about the same. The good in- 
fluence of Grace Chapel is very great; and it 
is hoped that the community which is so 
well served by it, and to which it is most 
important, will contribute more largely to its 
support. 

The Committee on the Cheerful Letter re- 
ported that, owing to the efforts of the com- 
mittee, the subscription-list had increased, 
and the condition of the treasury was better 
than last year at this time. There are far 
more requests for the paper from those who 
cannot subscribe for it than can be filled, and 
it is hoped that Branches will contribute for 
this purpose. The thanks of the Alliance 
are due to Mrs. Cleveland, through whose 
kindness was procured frem the Providence 
Humane Society the cut of an egret, which 
appeared in the September number, illustrat- 
ing a poem. A request for the Cheerful Let- 
ter has come from the Trinity Day Nursery 
in Boston, as it is thought the ‘‘ Mothers’ 
Council’’ and articles on natural history will 
be of service to the nurses and mothers of 
the children. 

Many Branches are now resuming work 
after the summer rest; and it is desired that 
all Branches issuing printed programmes will 
send copies of the same to the Alliance head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
Branch at Erie, Penn., which was only formed 
last spring, has prepared a most attractive 


programme for its fortnightly meetings, as 
follows :— 


PROGRAMME, 


All the world’s old dogmas are 
Its poems petrified. 


—W. C. Gannett. 


September 30, ‘‘The Three General Creeds 


of Christendom, ’’— (1) ‘*Nicene Creed 
Fourth Century,’’ (2) eee Apostles’ 
Creed, Fourth and Fifth Century, ’’ 


‘“The Athanasian Creed, Eighth 
October 14, ‘‘The Revolt -of 
the Augsburg Confession, 1521-30, ”’ 
October 28, ‘*The Thirty-nine Articles, 


Century. ”’ 


Luther and - 
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1563-71"’ ; 
DOO2. 

November 11, ‘‘John Calvin, 1509-64’’; 
““The Westminster Confession, 1647.’’ 

November 25, social evening. 

December 9, ‘‘John Wesley, 1703-917’; 
“‘The Methodist Articles of Religion, 1784.’’ 

December 16, ‘‘The Church made by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and how it became Unita- 
lan.” * 

January 6, ‘‘Hosea Ballou and the Univer- 
salist Movement in America. ’’ 

January 30, social evening, with paper. 

February 3, ‘‘ William Ellery Channing. ’’ 

February 17, ‘‘Theodore Parker. ’’ 

March 3, ‘‘ Lydia Maria Child.’’ 


‘“The Anglican Catechism, 1549- 


March 17, social evening; ‘‘Emerson’s 
Religion, and its Relation to Present-day 
Unitarianism. ’’ 


March 31, ‘‘Margaret Fuller.’’ 

April 14, ‘‘Henry W. Bellows. ’’ 

April 28, ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe.’ 

May 12, annual meeting. 

May 26, installation of officers; discussion 
of the year’s work and current topics. 

June 9, social evening. 

Letters of great interest were read from 
Rev. Mr. Gibson in Florida, who has been 
faithfully at work, preaching at Faceville 
and Bristol. The Southern Conference will 
be held this year at Louisville, Ky., on 
October 27 and 28; and it is very much to be 
desired that both Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dukes, 
the missionaries of the Alliance, may attend 
the meetings. Rev. Mr. Peirce of New 

. Orleans, secretary of the Southern Confer- 
ence, was present at the Alliance meeting, 
and presented the advantage it would be for 
them to meet the other ministers, and also to 
have the opportunity of telling their own 
experiences. The Alliance will be repre- 
sented at the conference by its president; 
and it is hoped that any other members who 
may be travelling in that direction, as well 
as any who may be interested in Unitarian- 
ism in the South, will make an effort to 
attend one or more sessions of this confer- 
ence. Mr. Peirce made it quite clear to the 
Alliance Board that a closer fellowship was 
needed in the South, where the churches are 
few and far apart, and that every chance for 
the ministers, at least, to meet together and 
confer should be made available. Post-office 
Mission committees having correspondents in 
the South should notify them of this confer- 
ence, and assure them of a cordial welcome 
at its meetings. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford of Sioux City, Ia., 
was also the guest of the Alliance Board. 
The members were: greatly interested by her 
account of the needs and opportunities in 
Iowa. Miss Safford not only gave informa- 
tion of existing societies, but made many 
valuable suggestions concerning methods of 
organizing and plans of work. She spoke 
warmly of Rev. Helen Putnam and the mis- 
sionary work accomplished by her. 

New Branches have been formed at War- 
wick and Barre, Mass. ; but the secretary has 
not yet received the lists of officers. The 
new manual will be ready early in October. 

EMILY A. FIFIELD, Zec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


It is cheering to find that our city friends 
have been helpful to the country unions by 
attendance, by suggestions as to speakers, or 
other means of inspiring interest. 

Some excellent plans have been brought to 
headquarters for concentrating the work of 
the local unions, and these« will be pushed 
forward without delay. is 

If any unions have young men or women 
who can speak, but won’t speak, and ought 
to be made to speak, please send their names 
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to headquarters. 
lay speakers. 


We must have a number of 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


September 25, ‘‘Fruits of the Spirit’’: 
Matt. vii. 20; Gal. v. 22, 23; John xv. I, 
2; Eph. v. 9. : 

QUOTATIONS. 

For majesty and beauty of subtle influence, 
nothing is comparable to the soul. Not the 
sun hanging upon the horizon has such power 
for flower and fruitage as has a full-orbed 
Christian heart, rich in all good influences, 
throbbing with kindness and sympathy, radi- 
ant as an angel. Great is man’s skill in 
handling engines of force, marvellous man’s 
control of winds and rivers, wondrous the 
mastery of engines and ideas. But man 
himself is greater than the tools he invents; 
and man stands forth clothed with power to 
control and influence his fellows, in that he 
can sweeten their bitterness, allay their con- 
flicts, bear their burdens, surround them with 
the atmosphere of hope and sympathy. Just 
in proportion as men have capacity, talent, 
and genius are they to be guardians, teachers, 
and nurses for men, bearing themselves ten- 
derly and sympathetically toward ignorance 
and weakness. And all the majesty of the 
summer, all the glory of the storms, all the 
beauties of galleries, are as nothing compared 
to the majesty and beauty of a’ full-orbed and 
symmetrical manhood. Should there be in 
every village and city a conspiracy of a few 
persons toward this refinement and culture, 
this beauty and sweet Christian living, the 
presence of these Christ-formed persons would 
transform our communities. One such har- 
vestful nature carries power to civilize an 
entire city. We no more need to demon- 
strate the worth of the sane, sound, Christ- 
like character than we need to prove the 
value of the all-glorious summer, when it 
fills the earth with fragrance, the air with 
blossoms, and all the boughs with luscious 
fruit. Each Christian youth is to be a man- 
maker and man-mender. He is to help and 
not hurt men. This is to walk in love. 
This is to overcome evil with good. This 
is to be not a printed, but a living gospel. 
This is to be a master of the art of right- 
living and a teacher of the science of charac- 
ter-building.—WVewell Dwight Hillis. 


O apples on the apple-tree, 

How fair you look! how thick you be! 

Some red, some yellow, and some gray, 

You ripen slowly day by day. 

The sun has touched you, and the rain, 

The calm, and then the hurricane. 

The drought has dried you, and the dew 

Has drenched; and still you grew and grew. 

O apples on the orchard-tree, 

Speak to this heart, its teachers be! 

Where’er I find a settled place, 

There I should grow with patient face. 

Let bud yield room to blossom’s suit, 

And that, in turn, to forming fruit. 

Below the surface of the mind 

A secret sweetening I would find, 

And, in the heart’s deep core enwrought, 

The mystic seeds of strong love-thought. 

And by my neighbors I would stand, 

And touch them with a gentle hand. 

And I would not have over-care 

If I be high or low or where; 

But I desire, as time shall pass, 

A gatherer coming through the grass, 

With keen, quick eye and ready touch, 

To pick all fruit, ere ripe too much; 

With a broad basket on his arm, 

To save me from old winter’s harm, 

Then, .at the last, in garner stored, 

An offering to the orchard’s Lord. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


The Se doth Geer what is distrest, 
The frost ill weeds nip and molest: 
In both Thou work’st unto the best. 
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For, as thy hand the weather steers, 

So thrive I best ’twixt joys and tears, 

And all the year have some green ears. 
—FHenry Vaughan. 


Let us, then, labor for an inward stillness, — 

An inward stillness and an inward healing, — 

That perfect silence where. the lips and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opin- 

ions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may know 

His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 

That we may do his will, and do that only. 
—Longfellow. 


(Adapted. ) 


Sowing the seed:.soul a garden; seeds of 
virtue; weeds of evil. Parable of the sower: 
what one word sumis up all the attributes of 
text? How are people like particular kinds 


HINTS. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Look Out for Him.—The Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, in another column of this paper, give the descrip- 
tion of a gay deceiver who is working havoc all over this 
city, and who comes from their warerooms. He is a 
bedstead, and he has every appearance of being a member 
of the $50 bedstead family; while, as a matter of fact, he 
belongs to the low-caste $22 walk of life. As an ambitious 
attempt to typify a rich effect at small cost, it is one of 
the most successful bedsteads we have ever seen. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for thesummer. Telephone ‘‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


In this city, 22d ult., Martha P. Perkins. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


- Special “rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


WANTED. 
Two or three copies of ‘EGYPT: A PRESEN- 
TATION.” Reduced from Bunsen in 1868 by Mrs. 
Dall, for which a good price will be paid. Apply to 
Miss Ciosz, 25 Beacon Street. 


Established 
1859. 
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of fruit? Is happiness the object or fruit of 
life? Love an element of the soil in all 
fruit. Have Cor. xiii. recited, using 
“‘love’’ instead of ‘‘charity,’’ and portions 
of Drummond’s ‘‘Greatest Thing in the 
World’’ read. Is joy a voice of conscience? 
Joy in loving God. Does love of man bring 
us happiness? Is sacred joy separate from 
worldly prosperity? Which belongs most 
with virtue, cheerfulness or soberness? 
Peacefulness from love of God: peaceableness 
from love to man. How does outward peace 
come from that within? How can we culti- 
vate peaceableness? Why are the peace- 
makers ‘‘blessed’’? Love and faith shown 
in peace as quietness and confidence, in long- 
suffering as endurance and patience. In 
long-suffering (or patience), love dears hard- 
ship or enmity; in gentleness love responds 
to them: effect of ‘‘answering back’’; deri- 
vation of ‘‘gentleness’’; gentle speech, man- 
ners; uses in daily life; gentleness of Jesus; 
politeness of Rebekah. Is gentleness weak- 
ness ? Must we cultivate inward goodness, or 
righteousness, in order to have the outward? 
In how many ways does goodness in one 
person help others to be good? Ps. xxxvii. 
Reeth ElOVamesl 7 Xt ey KIT. 21, 22° 
1 Peter iii. 12, 13. Faith the spiritual twin 
of love, the strength of the Spirit, love its 
sweetness. Original meaning of ‘‘meekness.’’ 
The meek of the earth are ‘‘simply the gen- 
tle, friendly, humane, and upright people. ’’ 
(See page 1020 of Register for September 8.) 
Why is temperance harder than abstinence? 
Three uses: to strengthen mind and body; to 
help us to resist temptation; to assist others 
by example and companionship. ‘‘ Against 
such there is no law.’’ Are laws made 
against the good? Do we reform the world 
by putting out the dad or putting in the 
good ? 


The Sunday School. 


Only about three weeks before the treasurer 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
closes his books for the current year. Do 
not fail to secure membership and represen- 
tation, and help on the cause by sending in 
your contribution. 


It is expected that the Channing Hall 
“*Talks’’ will be resumed in October, the 
usual time, the addresses to be given by sev- 
eral prominent clergymen well qualified to 
speak on ‘‘ Foundation Truths in Religion.’’ 
This winter’s course ought to be specially 
interesting and profitable. 


There will be no new ‘‘ Harvest Service’’ 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety this year. Reprints of the well-tried 
and popular services issued in 1890, 1892, 
and 1893 will be on sale. These contain 
enough material and of such a quality as to 
warrant their continued use. There is virtue 
in repeating a good thing. Price 5 cents 
a copy; $4 per hundred. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
been remembered again by a liberal gift, 
which strengthens its resources and increases 
the courage of its officers. Mr. A. C. Slater 
of .Boston has contributed $500, which has 
been set aside, the income only to be used, 
to be designated as the ‘‘Slater Fund.’’ 
This makes the seventh fund now held by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, the 
principal of which is left untouched, though 
a large part of the funds was given to the 
society without any restrictions. We call 
the attention again of those who are inter- 
ested in the training of young people—and 
who is not?—to the opportunity for a perma- 
nent help in this direction which such gifts 
as that by Mr. Slater afford. May many 
others go and do likewise! Any organiza- 
tion, working from year to year amid many 
vicissitudes and changes, appreciates an en- 
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dowment resource. Of course, this ought not 
to be so large as to cripple the spontaneous 
giving of churches and Sunday-schools. In 
order to have full, free activity, the Sunday 
School Society must be vitally related to the 
churches. There is no danger, however, at 
present of the funds growing too large. 
There is a vast deal to be done which re- 
mains untouched through lack of means. The 
annual contributions of our churches and 
Sunday-schools and the interest money from 
the invested funds both give to the Sunday 
School Society only a-partial equipment for 
its large duties. 


Church News. 


Boston.—The last of the union services 
will be held in the Second Church on Sun- 
day. Preacher, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—Second Society: Ser- 
vices will be resumed Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 18, Mr. Chadwick preaching. 


Helena, Mont.—Work has opened up very 
encouragingly with the beginning of the new 
season. Sermon topics have been announced 
for September and October. The free kin- 
dergarten, maintained by the ladies of the 
society in one of the poorer districts of the 
city, has opened its fall session. This is 
becoming each year more of a recognized in- 
stitution, and the school board show their 
appreciation of its value by granting the free 
use of a room in one of the school buildings. 
The History Club will resume its meetings 
Sunday, September 18, at seven o’clock, in 
the Grand Army Hall. The general subject 
for the season will be ‘‘Modern Religious 
Movements.’’ Swedenborgianism, Spiritual- 
ism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
other recent sects will be considered in their 
relation to religious progress. 


Keokuk, Ila.—The First Unitarian Society 
has begun its church year, and the following 
sermon topics were announced for September: 
‘Rest and Work,’’ ‘‘Three Necessities in 
Church Life,’’ ‘‘The Love of the Highest, ’’ 
and ‘‘The Fear of the Lord.’? On Friday 
evening, September 30, the ladies will serve 
the first parish supper of the year in the 
church parlors. The parish paper, the Ca/en- 
dar, will be issued by the minister, Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett, for another year, the 
third of its existence. 
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Louisville, Ky.—Rev. A. W. Littlefield 
preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah on September 4. 
Rev. Dr. John H. Heywood made the open- 
ing prayer, and delivered an address of wel- 
come. On Thursday evening, September 8, 
a reception was given to Mr. Littlefield by 
the ladies of the congregation. The installa- 
tion services will take place later. 


Ottawa, Can.—Rev. Albert Walkley 
began work on Sunday, September 4, with 
two services. The church has received the 
name of the ‘‘Church of Our Father,’’ that 
there may be no mistake about its faith in 
the Fatherhood of God. The foolish ques- 
tion is often asked, ‘‘Do Unitarians believe 
in God?’’ This name is a perpetual answer. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard closed a four months’ pastorate August 
28. During the summer she has preached 
earnestly and faithfully, and taken a part in 
public meetings that have been interesting 
and helpful to all. Mrs. Abby Peterson of 
Boston, a State director of the Alliance, 
visited the Warwick Alliance, and gave a 
very instructive paper and talk on the work, 
August 25. A fine lecture on ‘‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’’ given by Miss Barnard for the bene- 
fit of the Alliance, was much enjoyed on the 
26th. Through the interest of Miss Barnard 
the Sunday-school and Alliance have received 
useful presents in the shape of service-books 
and money. A christening service was held 
August 21, the first in twenty-three years. 
The church will be closed for the present, but 
it is hoped Miss Barnard will preach occa- 
sionally later. 


A Brave Woman. 


Mrs. Livermore, in her book entitled ‘‘My 
Story of the War,’’ gives a very interesting 
sketch of ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke,’’ a famous 
character in those times. She was’an ener- 
getic, sympathetic woman, of slight educa- 
tion, who had a natural aptitude for nursing, 
and- an unfailing love of ‘‘her boys,’’ as she 
called the soldiers. Mother Bickerdyke was 
always to the fore when there was work to 
be done, and no trials or difficulties ever 
daunted her. After the battle of Chatta- 
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folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 
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nooga, she was for weeks the only woman 
with the eighteen hundred wounded. The 
weather was bitterly cold; and the sick were 
nearly frozen to death, in spite of big fires. 
At last the wood gave out one awful night; 
and it seemed, indeed, as if those who could 
not move about would perish of the cold. 
Mother Bickerdyke had the utmost scorn for 
red tape, and a mind equal to all emergen- 
cies. She called on a few of her faithful 
‘“boys’’ to follow her, and, armed with an 
axe, proceeded to make firewood of the pali- 
sades. Soon an officer came along, and 
looked on with dismay. There was nothing 
else would save the wounded ; but such irreg- 
such rashness, must be punished. 
‘*Consider yourself under arrest,’’ he called 
to Mother Bickerdyke next time she passed 
him, laden with planks. ‘‘All right, major: 
I’m under arrest. Only don’t interfere with 
me till the weather moderates,’’ was the un- 
daunted reply. 


Spirit of the Press. 


Harper's Weekly says that a fortnight ago 
one would have expected a demand for uni- 
versal suffrage from Hungary as soon as a 
call to universal peace from Russia, and 
comments on the situation thus :-— 


The poet’s Utopia may not in our time 
descend upon the world. But this much, at 
least, is certain,—that during the last eighty 
years the settlement of national differences 
otherwise than by the sword has grown more 
and more in favor. Every year sees a greater 
unwillingness to let loose the dogs of war. 
Disputes which a century ago would have 
made an unquestionable casus belli are now 
referred, almost as a matter of course, to the 
decision of arbitrators. What is the Quebec 
Conference, now sitting at our very doors, 
but a sign of this spirit of mercy and good 
sense? What was the recent Anglo-French 
West African Boundary Commission but an- 
other triumph for the cause of international 
reasonableness? The last forty-five years of 
the world’s history have barely known a clear 
twelve months of peace; yet through them all 
the sentiment of the times has moved away 
from the crudeness and usually futile barbar- 
ity of war toward a quieter and more hu- 
mane solution. The czar’s invitation is ad- 
dressed primarily to Europe, and not to us. 
Five years ago we should have been the first 
to respond in sympathy with his note. 
To-day it is not a little odd that from the 
country with such a record of aggressiveness 
as Russia there should come a proposal for 
universal peace just at the moment when the 
United States, which has always stood as the 
very antithesis of Continental militarism, As 
recklessly plunging into imperialism and its 
inevitable accompaniments. The country is 
not in the mood at present to appreciate dis- 
armament. Imperialism has not yet shown 


its true face. 


The Churchman holds the obligations en- 
forced by the Church’s ideal of marriage as 
unaltered, however lax legislation may be, 
and insists that it should make its own leg- 
islation consonant with this ideal :— 


The most telling service that could be ren- 
dered to society by the Church would be to 
win it over to accept the-ideal of married 
life as it is set forth in the “*Marriage Ser- 
vice’’ of the Book of Common Prayer. The 
service is, of course, familiar to every one; 
but a perfunctory use of it as a necessary 


appendage to a society event, and low, popu- 
lar views of marriage, have tended to blunt 


positive support of Christianity, they would 
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Stained Glass 


its force. Still, there it stands, making its 
noble appeal. The clause which secular taste 
would avoid is ‘‘for worse.’’? But married 
life must have its trials, as well as its glad- 
nesses. And there are bound to come to 
many conditions so difficult that, without the 


Church ana = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


be unendurable; though with that support 
they become possible, if not easy. And it 
is the Church’s first duty to help persons to 
recognize that it is not a counsel of perfec- 
tion, but simple loyalty to a solemn promise, 
that bids them go on without dismay, in for- 
bearance and love, when the ‘‘worse’’ rather 
than the ‘‘better’’ prevails. Whatever 
course other than this husband or wife may 
take, even though it be permissible, cannot 
be commendable. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The New York 7Zimes awaits the result of 
the investigation :— 


If a competent and impartial commission 
acquits the staff departments and their com- 
mon head, and finds nobody to blame, the 
conclusion will be that the United States is 
incompetent to make war. If the richest and 
the most business-like nation in the world 
cannot manage so simple a business as the 
despatch, maintenance, and return of a little 
expedition of a single army corps without AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
bungling it into inextricable confusion and 
complicating it with hideous scandals, then 
the people ought to know it. But, if their 
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Pleasantries. 


A woman was once heard to remark, ‘‘I 
am so glad I don’t like cabbage, because, if 
I did like it, I should eat so much of it; 
and I do dislike it so!’’—Syectator. 


A Compliment.—Mr. D’Auber (loftily) : 
“No, Miss Budd, I don’t paint pictures to 
sell: I merely paint for amusement.’’ Miss 
Budd (enthusiastically) : ‘‘O Mr. D’ Auber, 
I always did think your pictures were awfully 
amusing !’’— Puck. 


‘*My friends,’’ said the minister, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘let us beware of Satan. We know 
that he scatters tacks along the narrow way, 
in order that the just may puncture their 
tires.’”” And, as the congregation pedalled 
homeward, many a member thought of the 
pastor’s words. — Puck. 


First Speaker: ‘‘Say, fellows, you don’t 
know what a bore this thing of wearing 
glasses is! and I never have been able to get 
a pair that suited both my eyes and nose.’’ 
Second Speaker: ‘‘Well, you can’t expect 
the ayes and noes to be unanimous for a 
thing.’’—Harger’s Bazar. 


Magistrate (to prisoner) : ‘‘ You say, Uncle 
*Rastus, that you took the ham because you 
are out of work and your family are starving. 
And yet I understand that you have four 
dogs about the house.’’ Uncle ’Rastus: 
**Yes, sah; but I wuddent arsk my family to 
eat dogs, yo’ honah!’’—WVew York Sun. 


A Close Approximation.—In 1864, in 
Memphis, in a refugee school that I visited | 
while chaplain in the army, the Bible lesson 
was John xv., ‘‘I am the vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman.’’ One-little fel- 
low recited it thus, ‘‘I am the vine, and my 
father is a married man.’’—American Mis- 
SUONArY. 


A witty friend writes concerning a ‘‘ Pleas- 
antry’’ we used: ‘‘I must say, dear Register, 
it’s very hard work to teach you ‘the long 
and the short’ of the English language. 
‘Smiles’ the Jongest word! Nonsense! 
Take ‘colleagues,’—a clerical word, too!— 
there are three good English miles between 
the first three letters and the last. ’Tis an 
old chestnut, and farewell.’’ 


The Scotch reverence for Gladstone is dis- 
played in this conversation between two 
Scotchmen reported by the British Weekly. 
One of them said, with much emphasis, 
“‘There hasna been a law-giver equal to Mr. 
Gladstone since the day 0’ Moses.’’ 
““Moses!’’ retorted the other. ‘‘Moses got 
the law gien tae frae the Lord, but Mr. 
Gladstone makes laws oot o’ his ain heed.’’ 


The following incident happened at one of 
the ‘‘catecheesms’’ which are held periodi- 
cally in Soctland for all the members of the 
kirk of a certain district. ‘‘The lesson was 
in Ecclesiastes,’’ says Mr. Johnston; ‘‘and 
one day they had been discussing the verse 
in which Solomon says, ‘Among a thousand 
men I have found one, but among a thousand 
women I have found not one,’ meaning one 
just and-good and upright. And an old 
Scotchwoman, when she had listened in si- 
lence and heard the rest accept it as present 
and gospel truth, got her dander up, and rose 
to her feet. ‘Hoot!’ she said indignantly, 
her eyes blazing. ‘Do you find why that 


was? It was because nae dacent woman wad 
be seen in his company!’ ?’— Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 
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Piano just as cheaply, as su. y, and 
as satisfactorily of us by mail as.in 
person at our warerooms. How? 
Write, and we will tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United 
States where they are not sold by a 
local dealer. Send us a postal card, 
and receive FREE our CATA- 
LOGUE and prices for cash and on 
EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card 
may save you $75 to $100. Send it 
to-day. 
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Educational. 
ALLEN BROTHERS 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, 46th year opens Septem- 
ber 21. An unsectarian family and home school for boys 
and girls. It offers special advantages to those preparing 
for college, scientific schools, business, and for an intelli- 
gent citizenship. Students are received into the three 
families of the Messrs. Allen and Mr. Henry N. De Nor- 
mandie, instructors. Send for catalogue, ‘or call at 35 
WEBSTER STREET, WEST Newton, Mass. 
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Chauney-Hall School, 


(FOUNDED 1828.) 


Seventy-first Year opens Sept. 26. 


Complete course from Kindergarten 
to College, Institute, or Business. 
Special courses arranged as required. Gym- 
nasium, Library, and Reading-room. Send for 


catalogue, 458 Boylston Street. Call from 


g to 1 daily, or address 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further garticulars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


q Unequalled advantages in 
New England all departments of Music 


ONSERVATORY and Elocution. The Conser- 
OF MUSIC vatory home for youn 
women provides every comfort and safeguar 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MassacHusEttTs, SouTH BYFIELD. 
De ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
"i PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


66 West STREET, WoRcESTER, Mass, 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s 


amily. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. s. 


) For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SamuRL C. a 


ENNETT, 


dress the Acting Dean, Samus C.Bawnurr. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FeR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 7 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


I Rus HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
(43d_year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 

paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 

qave aoe: Szall rps Gene oas Table. Visitor, 
he Rt. Rev. William. Lawrence, D.D. 

SuHaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcusTER, ea veut 
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